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"Look, mamma, the little red house 


makes the train’s all, ain’t?”’ 


You CAN understand the excitement 
of this little Pennsylvania Dutch 
boy. Everybody loves to watch a 
train go by. We do ourselves. 

But there’s one kind of train we 
don’t like to see go by . . . for profes- 
sional reasons. 

And that’s a freight train whose 
caboose, cattle cars and wooden- 
decked hopper and flat cars are made 


out of lumber that has nét been 
pressure-treated by Koppers! 

For we know that untreated lum- 
ber in such applications decays soon- 
er, wears out quicker and gives far 
less satisfactory service than if it 
were treated with Koppers preserva- 
tives which protect wood against 
weather, decay, and termites. We 
know that Koppers pressure-treated 
car decking, for example, lasts from 
12 to 15 years on the average, while 
untreated car decking usually lasts 
only 3 to 7 years. 


Same thing is true of wooden rail- 
road ties, bridges, poles, farm struc- 
tures, highway posts, and scores of 
other things made with wood. When 
they’re pressure-treated by Koppers, 
they serve better, they last longer, 
save money. 

Whether you are interested in 
wood that’s fire-retardant, acid- 
resistant, or merely protected against 
the ravages of weather and decay, 
we invite you to get in touch with us. 
Koppers Company, Inc., Wood Pre- 
serving Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


The pressure-treatment of wood is just one way in which Koppers serves industry 
and you. Kappere also produces chemicals from coal. It manufactures. flexible- - 
couplings, roofing; paving materials, piston rings. It designs and builds gas. 
apparatus, coke ovens, and complete steel plants. There are many Koppers prod- 
ucts or services that will help your business. 











When Thomas Edison died, it was sug- 
gested that all electric power be switched 
off for 60 seconds in tribute. The idea was 
abandoned when it was realized that even 
such a short interruption of power might 
be dangerous... 

The continuous flow of electricity was 
too vital to out national life! 

Yet, despite immense progress to date, 
the privately-owned electric utility com- 
panies and equipment manufacturers are 
working to find new uses for electricity 
and to provide steadily better service. 

To effect economies, these companies 
are exploring methods of transmitting 
power at 500,000 volts—nearly twice as 
high as today’s voltages. 

Another phase of their research deals 
with the “heat pump” which heats houses 
in winter, and cools them in summer, by 
using the earth or’air both as a source of 
heat and for dissipation of heat during the 
cooling cycle. Successful units are already 
In Operation. 

The uses of electricity by industry are 
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) Invisible horsepower 
that leaps to light a city... 


many and varied—dielectric heating to 
bond wood and plastics . . . electronic units 
for smoke control...motors for power 
and refrigeration... 

At home, electrical energy lightens 
housework—and one day you may cook 
by radar. Today a radar range can cook a 
steak in 35 seconds! 

Now with a powerful new X-ray tube, 
doctors can film super-speed movies of the 
blood in circulation—an advance that 
opens vast new fields in heart disease 
research. 

In 1949 the electric utilities spent 
$2,300,000,000 for expansion of plants 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


and facilities—part of a six year, $9- 
billion construction program to meet 
America’s insatiable thirst for electric 
power. 

The impressive record written by the 
suppliers of electrical energy and equip- 
ment shows once again what can be 
accomplished by productive labor, capable 
management and thousands of individual 
investors under a competitive business 
system that is free... 

For freedom is the foundation of Amer- 
ica’s strength and of her future. It is the 
assurance of greater happiness and abun- 
dance for all of the people. 














Only STEEL can do so many jobs /«, 
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STEEL CEILING KEEPS CONGRESS COOL. In the U. S. Capitol, a recent face-lifting 
gave the House and Senate Chambers new ceilings of perforated U-S-S Stainless 
Steel. Fresh air is sent into the rooms by new air-conditioning equipment and used 
air is drawn out through ceiling perforations. These painted stainless steel ceilings 
not only present a very attractive appearance, but they resist corrosion and serve 
excellently to absorb sound as well. 


JACKKNIFE DRILLING RIG. This in- 
genious 50-ton capacity oil well serv- 
icing rig is used for cleaning out oil 
wells up to 5000 feet deep. Once a 
job is done, the tall derrick, made 
tough and lightweight with U-S’S 
Cor-Ten Steel, just folds down on 
top of the truck and the rig is off 
at once to the next job. 





BOARDING SCHOOL BOUDOIR. When 
Sister goes away to school, you want 
her snugly quartered, of course. So 
it’s nice to know that an increasing 
number of dormitories in girl’s 
schools and coilezes throughout the 
country are being equipped with at- 
tractive, sturdy steel furniture like 
this (and with comfortable inner- 
spring mattresses). 





UNITED STATFS STEEL CORPORATION of DELAWARE, 436 Seventh Ave., Pit:cburgh 30, Pa. AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY « AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENChg DIVISi 
NATIONAL TUtst GOmPANY * OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY + TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + UNION SUPPLY COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL EXPOR comp; 













Siso well... 


THE SPRING’S THE THING. Scores of 
things you use every day, from lighters 
and mechanical pencils to automobiles 
and washing machines, depend on steel 
springs to make them work right. 
nited States Steel produces millions 
of such springs every year, each one 
tailored for its specific function. 





WORLD'S LARGEST VACUUM CLEANER. Tiger Brand Wire Rope is a vital link 
in the operation of the new Corps of Engineers’ dredge “Essayons.’’ The 
dredge does the essential job of keeping New York Harbor clear of silt in order 
that: world traffic can flow to and from this important port. In making wire 
rope for this and hundreds of other equally important uses, United States 
Steel continues its number-one job of helping to build a better America. 
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DIVISION * CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY + CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION » GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY » UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 








Men who require the comfort of an arch type shoe 


need no longer sacrifice style. Florsheim 





Shoes with Feeture Arch combine both. You get 






the almost-magic support of the two-piece, 





hinged Feeture Arch . . . plus the fine calfskin, 





exclusive styling, and correct ‘details of the 





finest custom model. The arch support is 






hidden . . . but the comfort’s there! 
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The woovcuirFreE, S-740 
in Heather Calf, with 
Feeture Arch, $16.95 




















Other styles $ l 5 95 and higher 
















The Florsheim Shoe Company + Chicago + Makers of fine shoes for men and women 
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LETTERS 


Kern on Korea 


Congratulations on Harry Kern’s story in 
your July 24 issue. It lucidly and credibly 
presents a view too little considered by many 
other writers on the significance and im- 
plications of our situation in Korea. Please 
let Kern do more think pieces, despite his 
burden as Foreign editor. 


CLAYTON LANE 


American Institute of Pacific 
Relations, Inc. 
New York City 


PI read with interest the speculation by Mr. 
Kern that perhaps Russia had arranged the 
Korean affair much as it took place. 

Outside of the discomforting thought that 
we might be being guided in our actions by 
Russian strategy, I fail to view our actions as 
a ghastly blundering into a trap as is the vein 
of Mr. Kern’s article. 

In the first place, even if we had known 
beforehand that this was Russia’s intention, 
could we have acted differently? Certainly 
we would have had to act as we did or face 
a crippling drop in prestige and in the faith 
of other free nations in our leadership. The 
fact that we allowed ourselves to be placed 
in a position to allow or even invite this is 
another matter reaching back much further 
than the opening of Korean hostilities. 

Several other things tend to cast doubt on 
Russian planning of the Korean business: 

1—Russia could not help but know that 
successful U.S. intervention would greatly 
boom U.S. stock throughout the world with 
a consequent drop in Russia’s position. 

2—She (Russia) must have considered the 
possibility of free nations banding together, 
as they did, and presenting Moscow with a 
united front against Communism. 

3—She must have realized that she would 
take a beating in the UN, as she did. 

4—And finally, Russia most certainly would 
recognize the possibility of a resultant global 
war for which it is generally conceded she is 
not ready. 

It would be premature at this time to 
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4 SOUPS Ons 


Soup’s on! This familiar, welcome call to lunch or dinner typifies 
America’s love for soup—so delicious, so appetizing, so nourishing. 

Soup in cans, and canned vegetables and fruit in a variety to satisfy 
every taste, provide you, in all seasons, with the fine quality and natural 
flavors of the meat, fresh vegetables and fruit and other ingredients so 
skillfully blended for your enjoyment. 

To grow large yields of food crops that will meet the exacting quality 
standards of canners, many farmers fertilize with plant foods, potash and 
phosphate produced by International. And so you can enjoy their soup, 
vegetables and fruit to the fullest, leading canners use Ac’ cent®, Interna- 
tional’s crystals of pure monosodium glutamate, which a the 
true, delicious flavor of fine food. 

Thus it is that the products of International’s mines and plants from 
Coast to coast serve canners and many others in the food processing industry. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 





General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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Yeu will find that Magnavox is as 
noticeably superior in perform- 
ance as it is in. fine cabinetry. 
lilt we la-teli-tae cel -Mr me collie Mel Mm leh. 
cost. Prices start at just $198.50. 


The Magnavox Co., Ft. Wayne 4, Ind. 
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LETTERS 





assess the so-called strategical benefits 
accruing to each side as a result of the 
Korean ‘affair but at this point I feel, as I 
believe most people do, a gratifying sense 
of relief that the U.S.A. has taken her stand 
and drawn the line. And more important 
still is the solidarity and unity apparent 
throughout our country—another thing that 
I am sure Russia did not want. 


RussELL D. MippLETON 
Norfolk, Va. 


Paddy Paddies 


War news dispatches from the Far East 
are coming in with “rice paddies” generously, 
but carelessly, inserted for local color. Let’s 
check on this word “paddy.” 

“Paddy” borrowed from Malay speech 
means rice. “Paddy” is rice in its husk and is 
just as singular as rice and there is no plural. 

Newspaperese send us “rice paddies,” 
when they mean rice fields. But it’s like 
saying Kansas wheat wheat, Georgia cotton 
cotton, or Kentucky tobacco.tobacco ... 


GENE CARROLL 


Chicago, Ill. 


>... The word “paddy” is an Anglo-Saxon 
corruption of the Malay “padi” ( pronounced 
pah-dee) which means “rice in the husk” or 
“rice on the ear” and, by extension, the 
growing rice plant. “Rice paddies” is a 
horrible pleonasm; better write and say 
“paddy fields” or simply “rice fields.” 


Dr. M. W. SENstTIUsS 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Paddy means rice, but paddies (plural) is 
sanctioned by popular usage (see cover). 


Thar She Blows 


In the July 24 issue of NEwsweEexk appears 
an article with illustration of (as you style it) 
a very rare animal, and »you ask “What is it?” 
and then go on to give Webster’s definition 
of a hinny, being the reverse cross of the 
mule combination. Inclosed is an unabridged 
copy of an adult of this “rare” animal and 
it may be of interest to your readers to know 
more about it. 

The writer has possessed one of these 
animals for a number of years and has it 
on the ranch at the present time. The 
animal is a distinct improvement over the 
mule, as it is not only “better looking” but 
a lot more agreeable. It has one of the very 
best of dispositions, is not lazy, but on the 
other hand “high lifed” but not “spoofy,” is 
very intelligent, has shorter ears and head 
than the mule, and is very much superior in 
the writer's estimation as a whole lot of the 
inherent “cussedness” of the mule is lacking. 

The probable reason that the “hinny” is 
not or was not more in evidence is due to the 
fact that it is somewhat difficult to mate a 
stallion with a donkey, which does not seem 
to apply to the reverse cross. 

Furthermore the hinny is not as noisy as 
the mule as it cannot “bray” but “blows”— 
that is, makes a noise resembling a snort, and 
is one of the very best watch animals, as 
nothing unusual transpires on the ranch that 
it does not see and lets you know by the 
blowing noise ... 

Cuas. E, Fox.ey 

Elsinore, Calif. 
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Ewing Galloway 


Tribute to the land 


Tall and Stately 


I would like to congratulate you on your 
July 3 number. The cover is very beautiful 
and attractive, and the articles on the out- 
break in. Korea are intensely interesting. 

The photo [of the Giant Sequoia] is what 
I have been looking for for a long time as 
those Limey shipmates of mine do not believe 
me when I try to tell them about the magnifi- 
cent redwoods. 

So tall and stately do they stand 
A lovely tribute to the land 
That gave them birth. 
We stand before them, awestruck, dumb, 
The oldest timing things that came 
From Mother Earth. 

The above is original, my own, any time I 
have seen the redwood trees they have al- 
ways moved me to poetry. 

Do you, know that I was all over Lagos and 
your magazine was the only American maga- 
zine I could find . . . I consider it remarkable 
that I should be able to purchase the July 3 
issue here in Lagos on July 13 ... It shows 
remarkable organization and team work. 
Again I congratulate you. 

ROBERT THOMSON 

Lagos 
West Africa 


High lifed but not spoofy 
Newsweek, August 14, 1950 
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# Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, 
ABC Network, every Monday evening. 


It takes a fine hig family 


T least two enterprising par- 
A ents and a real houseful of 
young fry—that’s what it takes to 
fill this strapping big Buick. 


Fill it comfortably, that is. 


There’s room here for young- 
sters to stand, sit, or curl up in a 
seat-corner — with safety plate 
glass all around them. 


You can range them on that 
broad rear seat, knowing that 
Buick’s coil spring ride is 
smooth there as it is up front— 
even on picnic-land lanes. 


You can count on the steady go- 
ing of wide Safety-Ride rims 
and low-pressure tires, the 
straight-ahead thrust of torque- 


FOUR-WAY 
FOREFRONT 


This rugged front end (1) 


tube that keeps rear wheels in _for the one who minds the fam- 
line. ily budget... 

Buick SPECIAL prices begin just 
a bit above those on cars in tie 
lowest price class. And SUrer 
and ROADMASTER models extend 
Buick coverage right up to the 


fine-car field. 


Ana you find more fun than 
anybody! 


There’s the lift of plenty Fire- 
ball power as you ramble up hill 
and down dale—and the down- 
right comfort of Dynaflow Drive” 
that ends fiddling with gears and 
fussing with a clutch. 


Your Buick dealer will gladly 
show you the car your taste and 
fortune will take to best. See 


Then there’s this happy thought him tomorrow—make it a family 
affair. 

*Standard on ROADMASTER, optional at extra cost on : 

SUPER and SPECIAL models. BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


ag 


fmm . : 2 a 
Only BUICK has i¢(( 8, (OU/r> and with it goes: 
HIGHER-COMPRESSION Fireball valve-in-head power in three engines. (New F-263 engine in SUPER 
models.) « NEW-PATTERN STYLING, with MULTI-GUARD forefront, taper-through fenders, ‘double 
bubble"’ taillights « WIDE-ANGLE VISIBILITY, close-up road view both forward and back « TRAFFIC- 
HANDY SIZE, less over-all length for easier parking and garaging, short turning radius « EXTRA-WIDE 
SEATS cradled between the axles « SOFT BUICK RIDE, from all-coil springing, Sofety-Ride rims, low- 
pressure tires, ride-steadying torque-tube e« WIDE ARRAY OF MODELS with Body by Fisher. 


WHATEVER YOUR PRICE RANGE 


saves on repair costs — ee Live eee 
vertical bars are individ- eee. aoe r% = //4 [/ 
vally replaceable, (3) Mies SETTER “Ws ' Cf” Y Your Key 


: G 
avoids “locking horns,’ ALLEL | Lig j .~ he” 
(4) makes parking and ee we 

: ° g . When better automobiles are built BUICK will build them 
garaging easier. ; 











*“‘Junior—put down that book and turn on 


the 


Will you be using room-to-room tele- 
vision in 5 or 10 years? Electric dog- 
washers? Child-scrubbers? These 
days, hardly anything seems too far- 
fetched for the future! 


One thing is sure — year after year, 
you'll turn over more jobs to elec- 
tricity. Because electric service is the 
greatest work-time-and-trouble-saver 
that’s ever come down the pike. And 
because the business-managed electric 
companies see to it that there’s addi- 
tional electricity all ready when you 
and other people need it. 


That’s why there’s no power short- 
age today — even though America is 
using nearly twice.as much electricity 


electric dog-washer” 


as before the war, in our homes, on our 
farms, in our businesses! 


You’ve seen some of the new power 
plants the business-managed electric 
companies have built. More are com- 
ing. Not just to keep up with the still- 
growing demand for electricity — but 
to keep well ahead of it! Already these 
companies have added half again as 
much electric supply as there was dur- 
ing World War II, when government 
officials said, “Electric power has 
never been too little or too late.” 





New Electric Company Power Plants Since the War 


Each black pin shows location of new power 
plant (or addition) of the business-managed elec- 
tric light and power companies. Half are com- 
pleted . . . the others scheduled for finishing by 
1953. This is why America has plenty of power! 





It is to your interest to know the facts about your electric service—and to know 
that America has plenty of power now, and has more building for the future. 
That’s why this advertisement is published by the business-managed, tax- 
paying ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES.* 


© “MEET CORLISS ARCHER” returns Sunday, August 27 —CBS—9 P. M., Eastern Time. 





* Company names on request from this magazine 
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For Your Information 


SCREEN TEST: Staff reviewers in the Movies department 
lately have noticed an increasing number of NEwSwEEK 
cover shots appearing in featured films to illustrate national 
prominence obtained by hero or heroine. Among current 
screen successes employing NEWSWEEK cover-picture tech- 








Hollywood versions look like the real product 


nique are Eagle-Lion’s “The Jackie Robinson Story,” 
Twentieth Century-Fox’s “The Fireball,” starring Mickey 
Rooney and United Artists’ “Champagne for Caesar” with 
Ronald Colman (see cut) Screen Guild’s “Rocketship X-M 
is another which uses the cover as lead title in both picture 
and trailer. The movie covers, of course, have never actu- 
ally appeared on this magazine but they have been made 
up to follow closely Newsweek's tront-piece format and 
look to us as if they belonged on newsstands all right 


BELFAST BACKGROUND: Events in Korea have stirred 
up special activity in a columned edifice high on a hill over- 
looking the harbor of Belfast, Maine. Contributing Editor 
Admiral William V. Pratt, U.S. N. Ret., from that vantage 
point, is looking out over many lengthy tours of duty in 
China, the Philippines, and Japan. He has no difficulty fol- 
lowing the course of fleet action around the beleagured 
forces on the tip of the Korean Peninsula. Thus, the ex- 
Chief of Naval Operations and Foreign Affairs Editon 
Harry Kern are in regular correspondence on these matters 
A returning NEWSWEEK vacationer in Maine reports that 
Admiral and Mrs. Pratt have found time to develop prob- 
ably the most beautiful rose garden in the state. It contains 
every variety native to Maine and hundreds of specimens 
gathered by the Pratts in their worldwide travels. Fou 
years ago in this space it was announced that Admiral Pratt 
was retiring for the third time—that one to be permanent. 
We've missed him around our offices ever since and al- 
though we envy him that hilltop house and those roses we 
know we'll always get the word from Belfast. 


DON’T MISS: The exclusive answer to why Ambassador 
Harriman left Washington so suddenly for Tokyo (page 16) 

. The answer to another important question these days— 
how to beat the heat (page 50) . . . The intimate account of 
Princess Elizabeth’s confinement. Item: She keeps up on 
latest developments in Korea by reading Newsweek reg- 
ularly (see page 38). 


THE COVER: These First Division Marines have asrived 
in Korea, marking the fifth time in 
history that members of their fa- 
mous fighting force have landed on 
the peninsula. For a picture report 
on the Marines since their founding 
in 1775, an account of the historic 
highlights of the Corps, up to the 
appearance of the Marines in South 
Korea, see page 20 (Acme photo). 
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The Periscope 


No Invasion of Formosa 


Discount the stories that a Communist assault on 
Formosa is imminent (see General Spaatz’s column, 
page 19). Reports of a great armada of 5,000 motor 
junks assembled by the Chinese Reds were based on 
faulty information supplied by the Chinese National- 
ists. Actually, there are less than 200 vessels of all 
sizes, about normal, in the invasion take-off area. How- 
ever, note: an adequate invasion armada could be 
quickly assembled should the Communists suddenly 
decide to have a try at it. 


They Weren't Really There 

Intelligence checks also reveal that the Chinese 
Communists’ air strength in the invasion take-off area 
has been exaggerated. Instead of the 500 or more 
planes reported, the Reds actually have less than 250 
aircraft of all types there. 


Reds Will Hit Indo-China 

Expect the Communists to launch an all-out offen- 
sive against the French in Indo-Chiha in October at 
the end of the rainy season. The Red Chinese will 
probably support the attack with arms but not troops 
since Chinese of any persuasion are intensely disliked 
in Indo-China. The French profess confidence they 
can turn back the Reds, but observers fear that the 
French defenses lack the depth they should have. 


More UN Fireworks 

Look for the U.S. to adopt a blunter policy toward 
Russia in the UN on the Korean question. Washington 
has thus far avoided directly charging the Russians 
with instigating the war—on the theory they should be 
allowed an avenue for face-saving retreat. But Warren 
Austin’s angry “expose the villain” statement last week 
was, although impromptu, the forerunner of a new 
policy of pointing a direct finger of accusation. 


Wavering on China 


Though it doesn’t appear on the surface, there is 
restiveness among some UN delegations, notably Brit- 
ain and Norway, who are not as firm as the U. S. 
on the Red China issue. They see Peking’s admission 
as inevitable anyway and, although they deplore the 
semblance of bargaining, they feel this would improve 
chances for peace in Korea. Inside fact is that the 
U. S. delegation worked hard behind the scenes to 
keep the Western ranks solid in last week’s vote 
against ousting the Nationalists. 


Sidelights on Korea 

There’s an intense undercover rivalry among the 
services for credit in MacArthur’s communiqués; two 
Navy captains have arrived in Tokyo to try to get the 
Navy a better break in the news ... Washington is 


negotiating a deal with South Korea whereby the 
U.S. will perform military-government functions in 
Korea for the duration and maybe longer—even though 
there is a duly constituted South Korean Government. 


Those Useful Prisoners 

Don’t put too much stock in the reports attributed 
to North Korean prisoners that ill treatment and Com- 
munist police terrorism forced them to fight. Asiatic 
prisoners usually say what they think their captors 
want them to ... Incidentally, the North Koreans are 
using prisoners to carry supplies from as far as 100 
miles behind the front. They follow back trails that 
can't be detected from the air. 


Why Turkey Will Fight 

Behind Turkey’s decision to send combat troops 
to Korea was this unpublicized development: Moscow 
has again been putting pressure on Ankara to agree to 
joint Russian-Turkish control of the Dardanelles. West- 
ern officials meanwhile are cheered by the Turkish 
move because they feel it virtually commits the Turks 
to fight with UN forces if the Russians attack 
neighboring Iran. 


Something Cooks in the Balkans 

Moscow is plotting something in the Balkans but 
it’s not yet clear what or when. The Bulgarian Army is 
still growing and Red Army medical units recently 
showed up in Bulgaria. Incidentally, the Communists 
are quietly training an International Brigade in South- 
eastern Hungary, composed not only of volunteers 
from Eastern Europe but also of men from Italy, 
Spain, Greece, and Germany. 


Red Musele in Austria 


The headquarters staffs of three Russian divisions 
have just moved into the southeast and northwest 
parts of the Russian zone in Austria. About 200 fighter 
and 100 other types of planes have been brought in. 
Also, according to secret police reports, Communist 
cells in heavily industrialized areas of the Russian 
zone were recently given arms. 


Better Not Too Friendly 

An influential school of thought in Washington 
believes it is to the free world’s advantage to have 
Yugoslavia sitting on the fence or even hostile toward 
the West on the Far East crisis. Propagandawise Tito 
is a worse thorn in the Soviets’ side as an independent 
“national Communist” than he would be as just another 
member of the Western coalition against the Soviets. . . 
Nonetheless, the Export-Import Bank will soon grant a 
new $15,000,000 loan to Yugoslavia. 


Foreign Notes 

Hundreds of Scandinavians, particularly Danes, 
who signed the Moscow-sponsored Stockholm “peace” 
petition are publicly retracting their signatures. The 
Scandinavians still long for neutrality but quickly came 
to realize that the Red petition bears little relation to 
neutrality or peace ... There’s circumstantial evidence 
that Red China chief Mao Tse-tung has been in 
Moscow recently. It’s given weight by his failure to 
appear at an important anniversary parade in Peking. 


(No part of The Periscope may be reprwin: ed without written permission) 
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There’s a War On 

Look for the Army to call up two Reserve divisions 
in the near future ... Also, expect the draft law to be 
put on a broader base. Overnumerous deferments have 
resulted in fewer inductions than expected ... The 
RFC is rejecting just about every loan that hasn’t some 
connection with the war effort. 


No Curb on Air Travel 

Don’t worry about needing a priority to get an air- 
plane seat. Only 45 planes have been taken from the 
scheduled airlines so far and no priorities will be 
called for unless the war situation gets much worse. 


Test Air-Raid Alert 

The first test alert of the civilian air-raid ground- 
observer system will come in the Eastern zone in 
October. Altogether, some 8,500 observation posts are 
being placed on a stand-by basis across the country. 


Capital Story 

Two men walked into a Washington radio store 
the other day and asked to see some microphones. 
They looked at a half dozen and shook their heads. 
What they wanted was a very small mike, about an 
inch in diameter. They shrugged and walked out, 
climbing into an olive green sedan bearing diplomatic 
license plates. To whom did the plates belong? To the 
Soviet military attaché. 


Washington Job Talk 

President Truman is considering asking Mayor 
William O’Dwyer of New York to become U. S. Am- 
bassador to Mexico—contingent on present ambassador 
Walter Thurston’s resignation, expected soon 
Raymond S. McKeough, whom Democrats want as the 
new broom to sweep cobwebs out of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, will still get that role even 
though Truman has just named him to the Inter- 
national Claims Commission. He'll be switched soon. 


Seare Buying Tactics 

Moscow may be cashing in on U. S. scare buying. 
Trade experts believe that 5,000,000 gallons of high- 
priced but low-grade petroleum-derived alcohol that 
du Pont recently bought in a hush-hush deal with 
Finland actually came from Russia...The U. S. is 
committing itself in advance to buy all of next year’s 
Cuban sugar crop. Cuba is insisting on a package deal 
including a U. S. agreement to take over all Cuban 
blackstrap molasses. 


Tee Successful TV 

Television networks are now finding they have done 
too well in signing up sponsors for programs this fall. 
There’s just not enough choice free time left for the 
kind of war reporting they would like to do. 


Durante and Hope? 

It’s a good bet that Jimmy Durante and Bob Hope 
will complete NBC’s new line-up of four comics who 
will succeed each other on Sunday night TV shows 
beginning in the fall. Fred Allen will kick off the 
series, followed by Eddie Cantor. 
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Washington Trends 


>The war has both Democratic and Republican stra- 
tegists in a quandary over election prospects. The 
feeling is that bad news in Korea means bad news for 
the Democrats. But a rout of the North Koreans before 
November could enable the party to hold its own, 
maybe even pick up seats. 


Democrats are gloomy for these reasons: It’s hard to 
get out a big vote in wartime. Politicking as usual be- 
comes risky business. For the moment at least, master 
campaigner Truman plans to avoid the political arena. 


Campaigning Republicans will blame the Democrats 
for lack of military preparedness and softness toward 
Communism. Democrats will pin the isolationist label 
on Republicans and point with pride to the record on 
ECA, Atlantic Pact, and military aid to Western allies. 


There's a conflict between the Commerce Depart- 
ment and the National Security Resources Board over 
who'll have top say on civilian cutbacks. Commerce 
Secretary Charles Sawyer wants to shape policy—not 
act as NSRB errand boy. Probable compromise: a poli- 
cy committee including NSRB chief Stuart Symington, 
Sawyer. and other Cabinet officers. 


NSRB officials privately regret Truman‘s decision to 
let established departments run the mobilization ef- 
fort. But they won't argue the issue now. They 
believe emergency agencies will be found necessary 
as the war program expands. 


To start with, the top responsibility still will be divid- 
ed like this: Sawyer for materials, allocations, inven- 
tory, and export controls; Interior Secretary Oscar 
Chapman for power requirements; Agriculture Secre- 
tary Charles Brannan on farm needs; Federal Reserve 
boss Thomas McCabe for credit restrictions, and of 
course Symington on the over-all picture: 


These men have been hampered in launching de- 
tailed planning by the rapidly shifting legislative pic- 
ture. Symington and his staff spent much of last week 
trying to head off enactment of any arbitrary formula 
which would give Truman no discretion over price 
and wage fixing. 


A good bet: If the law that emerges doesn’t make 
price and wage controls mandatory, the Administration 
will try to invoke only allocations, inventory, and credit 
regulations, staving off the wage and price-fixing issue 
as long as possible. 


For The Periscope’s Business Trends, see page 61. 
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Where does your advertising 
produce the most sales? 


Your advertising produces the most sales when it’s placed 
where it will be read by families who have a desire for progress 
and greatly increased buying power. 

















This simple rule guides alert business executives in their 
selection of markets and media. That’s why The Progressive 
Farmer’s January-July gain in advertising linage exceeds the 
total gain of all other monthly farm magazines combined. 


This big 1950 gain is a continuation of a 10-year trend. 
Since 1940, the South’s annual cash farm income and the 
yearly volume of advertising in The Progressive Farmer have 
both MORE THAN TRIPLED! 












































“The buying power of South- 
ern farm families has constantly 
risen to new highs during the 
post-war period. We are in a 
position to measure this great 


“The South's industrial and ag- 
ricultural progress, during the 
last decade, has been amazing 
—a dramatic forecast of an 
even brighter future. The 


Reynolds Metals Company’s '-_—sv«iprogress, because the rural 
growth has been ciosely associ- South has been an important 
ated with the advance of the == market for our products for 
South. Our first basicreduction = ~—_ three generations. Consistent 
of aluminum was accomplished oe advertising in The Progressive 
in Alabama in 1941. TheSouth =. Farmer has helped us to get 


today is a big market for alumi- 
num in many farm, residential 
and industrial applications.” 


our share of sales gains in this 
rapidly expanding Southern 
rural market.” 








R. S. REYNOLDS, Jr. if CARL E. HUENEFELD 
President e3 Vice President 


Reynolds Metals Company re The Huenefeld Company 


“Our great faith in the agri- 
cultural future of the South is 
evidenced by the fact that our 
, Company has recently estab- 
000 | lished branch organizations in 
more THAN 1J00 : . Memphis and Atlanta. In our 
| : opinion, the agricultural revo- 
lution of the South is now well 
under way, with new op- 
portunities and new market 
horizons revealing excellent 
potentialities for continued 
growth and expansion.” 
H. H. BLOOM 


Executive Vice President 
The Massey-Harris Company 
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New RCA overseas teleprinter service by radio, first open to the public, now links New York and Holland. 


Now Hing Stenographers sean the seal 


You are familiar with teleprinter service 
which delivers a typed message, by wire, 
at high speed. Now this useful service 
takes to the air on a person-to-person 
basis, and is spanning the Atlantic Ocean 


by radio! 


This new achievement, called TEX, was 
developed by RCA engineers and European 
experts. Its heart is an amazing machine 
that thinks in code, detects errors which 
may have come from fading or static—and 
automatically insists on a correction! 








If, when RCA’s “TEX” is at work, a letter be- 
comes distorted, the receiving instrument re- 
jects the character and sends back a “Repeat, 
please” signal in fractions of a second —then 
repeats it until a correct signal is received. Like 
other RCA advances in radio, television, and 
electronics, RCA’s TEX system helps make 
radio waves more useful to all of us—and in 
more ways! 
* * * 


See the newest in radio, television, and elec- 
tronics at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 49th 
St., N. Y. Radio Corporation of America, Radto 
City, New York 20, N. Y. 





RCA Research and pioneering pro- 
vide a basis for the superiority of 
RCA Victor television receivers—the 
best buy on the 1950 market. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Television 
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Indo-China Next on Kremlin’s List? 


{t was halfway around the world trom 
the dusty confusion of the Korean battle- 
field to the air-conditioned confusion of 
the United Nations’ battlefield at Lake 
Success. Both were fronts in the same 
war, and never was the connectiou more 
obvious than last week. On the Korean 
battlefield a Russian-trained, Russian- 
equipped, and Russian-led army demon. 
strated that the Kremlin’s objective was 
to conquer Asia—by force, if necessary. 
At Lake Success the Security Council 
meetings revealed that the Kremlin’s 
strategy lay in not committing the Soviet 
Union itself while simultaneously em- 


broiling the Western Powers with the 
Asiatic peoples (see page 36). 

One showdown in the battle of Korea 
was at hand as the American forces 
launched their first big counterattack. 
As for where in Asia the nex: blow would 
tall. the West still could only guess. 
However, as intelligence reports poured 
into Washington, the most ominous in- 
dicators began to shift from Formosa 
to Indo-China. Dispatches from Saigon 
said the French believed the Chinese 
were already training and equipping 
10,000 rebel Viet Minh troops and were 
preparing to train and equip as many 
as 30,000 more. Washington interpreted 
this as the build-up for a Communist 
offensive (see The Periscope). Last 
week the first members of a 35-man 
American military mission arrived in 


Saigon, thus committing the United 
States in Indo-China. 

The United States was already com- 
mitted to defend Formosa, the island. 
Was it also committed to defend Chiang 
Kai-shek, the Generalissimo? That ques- 
tion suddenly arose between Washington 
and Tokyo, between the State Depart- 
ment and General MacArthur. On Aug. 
4, W. Averell Harriman, the President’s 
chief trouble-shooter, unexpectedly left 
for Tokyo to confer with MacArthur. His 
trip had been planned earlier to go over 
Far Eastern matters with the general. 
But the abruptness of his departure was 


caused by MacArthur's surprise flight to 
visit Chiang Kai-shek on July 31 (for 
tull details, see page 16). 

This marked the first time since the 
start of the Korean war that it had been 
necessary for Washington to iron out 
such policy differences with MacArthur. 
Those who have dealt with the general 
day by day since the outbreak of the war 
laughed at newspaper - accounts of 
MacArthur high-handedly initiating all 
the plans for Korea and barely replying 
to Washington telecom messages What 
actually happened: 

1—The’ first two days MacArthur's 
headquarter: cismissed the North Ko- 
rean attack as a mere border raid. In 
any case, they felt sure that the South 
Koreans could beat the Northerners. The 
collapse of the South Koreans swung 


them around to the conclusion that it 
would be unwise to commit American 
troops to fight on the mainland of Asia. 

2—The decision to intervene in Korea 
with American sea and air forces was 
primarily President Truman’s. It was 
made at the Blair House meeting of high 
Washington officials on the night of Mon- 
day, June 26. Notification of the decision 
reached General MacArthur about 1 
p.m. Tuesday (Tokyo time). 

3—The decision to senc American 
ground forces to Korea was reached by 
the President with the backing of the 
National Security Council. MacArthur 
was consulted as to what forces would be 
needed from the United States proper. 
He gave it as his judgment, at the time, 
that he would need one division. in 





Dept. of Defense 
Dug-in: In new defensive positions a battle-tested American Army meets the Communists’ “battle of desperation” 


addition to the tour he had in Japan. 

4—Disposition of troops in Korea has 
become MacArthur’s responsibility. He 
therefore made the decision to adopt the 
strategy of piecemeal commitment and 
withdrawal until reinforcements arrived. 


THE FIGHTING FRONT: 


On the Naktong River Line 


For the first time in the Korean war the 
Americans got in a big blow first. On 
Monday, Aug. 7, some 15,000 U. S. troops 
—a reinforced brigade from the First 
Marines, and the Fifth and 35th Regi- 
mental combat teams, rolled forward on 
a 20-mile front on the vital sector in the 
extreme south only 40 miles from the 
chief U.S. supply port of Pusan. In the 
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first day the Americans covered 3,000 
yards but they ran into Communist re- 
sistance fierce as it was skillful—especially 
the massed Russian-style artillery that 
often pinned the advancing Americans to 
their foxholes for hours. 

The obvious objective of the counter- 
attack was to catch the Reds off balance 
and break up preparations for an assault 
on Pusan. In that sense, it was a lo- 
cal action and not a general counter- 
offensive. But it also marked a deeply sig. 


nificant change in American strategy. 

The change was heralded by the exe- 
cution of one of the most difficult maneu- 
vers in war: Disengaging an army from a 
fighting enemy and making a general 
retreat to a new defense line. U.S. divi- 
sions showed their hard-won operational 
experience by carrying it out perfectly 
On Aug. 2 the entire American front was 
in orderly motion back to the line of the 
wide Naktong River. The bitter hills 
around Kochang and Kumchon were 


abandoned and back down the narrow 
roads flowed trucks, guns, and men. At 
Waegwan, near the center of the Nak- 
tong line, a rear guard watched a high- 
way and two railway bridges crash. 

This general retreat came as the first 
reinforcements from the United States 
pounded ashore at the chief supply port 
of Pusan. The Second Infantry and the 
First Marine Divisions had arrived in the 
nick of time. They were hustled off—not 
to the front but to a reserve area. 





What’s Behind Ambassador Harriman’s Tokyo Trip 


Edward Weintal, Newsweek diploma- 
tic correspondent, sends this story of the 
story behind Ambassador W. Averell 
Harriman’s sudden departure on his long- 
planned trip to Tokyo to review the Far 
East situation with General MacArthur. 


An important part of Harriman’s re- 
view will consist in explaining to 
MacArthur that the timing of his sudden 
visit to Formosa and the circumstances 
under which it was made have played 
havoe with American foreign policy. 

MacArthur's visit took place at a time 
when the President in his July 19 mes- 
sage and the State Department, through 
the Indian Ambassador in Peking, were 
attempting to reassure the Chinese Com. 
munists that the United States had no 
territorial ambitions in Formosa and did 
not seek any special position or privilege 
on the island. The British Government 


was preparing to ask the State Depart: 
ment to warn the Nationalists that their 
shelling of the China coast opposite the 
island of Quemoy was likely to provoke 
the Chinese Communists to undertake an 
all-out assault on Formosa. 

The State Department itself was about 
to conclude delicate negotiations with 
Britain and other friendly powers who 
were committed to UN action in Korea 
but who had recognized the Chinese 
Communist regime. The object of these 
negotiations was to reach an informal 
agreement that, barring a Communist 
assault on Formosa, nothing would be 
done by the U.S. or its allies to disturb 
the political status of Formosa, pending 
the liquidation of the Korean war. 

Ambassador Wellington Koo who had 
called on the State Department for a 
message to take back to his government 
in Formosa was informed of most of these 





MacArthur’s visit to Chiang on Formosa upset Washington 


developments. He was also told of the 
American Government's concern for the 
welfare of the Formosan people and was 
urged to impress on Chiang Kai-shek the 
need for stimulating the morale of the 
native population. 

In spite of the obvious political aspects 
of MacArthur's visit to Formosa at this 
time he did not consult with the State 
Department or its representatives in 
Tokyo and refused to have any of them 
present during his talks with the Gen- 
eralissimo. On his return to Tokyo, he 
informed William J. Sebald, his top pollit- 
ical adviser, that the arrangements made 
in Formosa were purely military and 
presumably therefore of no concern to 
the State Department. 

Actually, as far as can be learned, 
MacArthur has not exceeded his powers 
as commander-in-chief to whom the de- 
fense of Formosa has been assigned by 
Presidential directive. He is believed to 
have promised the Nationalists U.S. 
Army and Air Force training missions, 
some jet planes, as well as parts and re- 
placements for equipment they already 
have in operation. 

However, according to observers on 
the spot, from the moment Chiang was 
informed of MacArthur's impending visit 
“defiance of Washington” became the 
order of the day in Taipeh. Two days 
after the announcement Nationalist 
troops on the Island of Quemoy were 
ordered to shell the coast. The shelling 
could have no military objective as the 
Nationalists are quietly withdrawing 
from the island and may abandon it 
altogether. A day or so later Nationalist 
planes, in disregard of the President’s 
June 27 directive, resumed their bomb- 
ing and strafing missions over the main- 
land. In a jubilant communiqué issued at 
the end of the visit, Chiang claimed that 
“now that we can again work closely 
together with our comrade in arms, 
General MacArthur, our determination 
in the struggle will be strengthened and 
the peoples of all Asia will be aroused 
to fight Communist aggression.”: The: last 
thing the State Department wants is to 
have the United States Government ad- 
vertised ‘as an ally of Chiang. 
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The reason became apparent with 
this week's counterattack. Lt. Gen. 
Walton H. Walker, commander of the 
Eighth Army, was desperately in need of 
reserves to counter the Red thrusts that 
were sure to develop all along the new 
defense line. The most dangerous was 
the powerful Communist end run around 
the left flank of the American forces. 
This drive had at first looked like a minor 
infiltration down the west coast of Korea 
behind the American lines. Tokyo spokes- 
men laughed it off and then, when the 
Red columns turned east toward Pusan, 
claimed that it could be halted by planes. 
But the Reds came on steadily with 
power that increased until they were 
struck by the American counterattack. 

All along the rest of the front the Reds 
probed here and punched there. Near 
Chirhyon they crossed the Naktong 
River and established a_ bridgehead. 
Further north, at Waegwan, they stormed 
across the stream and set up still another 
hridgehead. On the extreme northern 
front they pushed back the South Ko- 
‘ean forces. At one point about 15 miles 
from the sea, a Red unit drove through 
the mountains without opposition. 


Significance-- 

Until the arrival of reinforcements from 
the United States, General Walker had 
heen in the uniquely unpleasant position 
of a general whose strategic reserve was 
on the high seas. When Communists 
outflanked his units the only course open 
was to withdraw. He had no reserves to 
throw in against the Red drives. And he 
never had enough men to man a con 
tinuous front. 

The withdrawal to the Naktong River 
line established something like a continu- 
ous front. There were still far from 
enough troops to man it properly. But 
Walker did have a strategic reserve. He 
could use it for counterattacks as he did 
in the open country before Pusan where 
there was no natural defense line. And 
he could hold back other reserves to 
handle the Red drives into different parts 
of the front as each developed. However 
there was no sign that Walker yet had 
sufficient reserves to mount a general 
counteroffensive and regain a more than 
local initiative from the enemy. And 
there were ominous reports that the 
North Koreans were now moving south 
their own chief reserves of perhaps 
100,000 veterans who have been con- 
centrated along the Manchurian border 
since the start of the war. 


Lure for Loafers 


According to a recent broadcast by 
North Korean radio, American troops’ 
“low morale” sprang from the fact that 
they thought they were volunteering for 
soft occupation duties when they enlisted 

under the Seductive Service Act.” 
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COUNTERATTACK: 


Battle of the Snafus 


Harold Lavine, NEwsweEK war cor- 
respondent, was with the Army and 
Marine troops as they began their coun- 
terattack this Monday to protect Pusan. 
He sends this report direct from the 


battlefield. 


It was to have been such a tidy little 
action, not gaudy but very very neat. 
And it probably would have been, too, 
except that at least in one respect gen- 
erals are no different from mice and other 
men—they lay plans which look as perfect 
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on paper as a sure-fire system for beating 
the races. Then on payday the bookie 
rings twice. 

So it happened that for several hours 
this Monday after the Americans launched 
a three-pronged drive toward Chinju from 
the vicinity of Masan a handful of North 
Koreans—whom generals had not taken 
into account in working out the form 
charts—gave us a very hot time. 

They succeeded in doing this because, 
as events proved quite conclusively, they 
had known all along everything about our 
plans worth knowing: where we were, 
and where we intended to strike and 
when. There is no reason why they 
shouldn’t have. Red spies operate freely 
in the part of Korea we hold because we 
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The Americans launched a counteroffensive in the extreme south to 
protect Pusan and blunt the most dangerous Communist assault 
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can’t tell a North Korean from a South 
Korean. Who can? 

Just to make matters worse it was one 
of those days when everything goes 
wrong. Moreover, as even high-ranking 
officers admitted in very midst of battle, 
we didn’t particularly distinguish our- 
selves at first. The Fifth regimental com- 
bat team, which spearheaded the drive, 
had arrived from Hawaii only a few days 
before. It had not yet been in combat, 
and it was as green as a farm boy on 
his first date. The officers had expected to 
surprise the Reds and were themselves 
surprised by the Reds. 

The drive was supposed to start at 
6 a.m. with a heavy artillery barrage. At 
6:30 the infantry was to strike. Instead 
around 5 o'clock the Communists sud- 
denly pulled a Houdini. There was a hill 
just ahead of a command post which the 
Americans held and which they could 
not afford to lose. The hill overlooked a 
fork in the highway running west and 
thus commanded two prongs of the drive. 


At 5, as the First Marine Brigade 
moved up the slope to relieve troops of 
the fifth RCT, the Reds quietly slipped 
around the base of the hill, behind the 
Marines. When the Reds started firing, 
the Marines figured they were sur- 
rounded. They retreated from the hill 
in confusion and, before they knew it, 
the Koreans were neatly entrenched. 

Mishap swiftly followed mishap. It 
was to have been a coordinated drive 
involving the Fifth regimental combat 
team and the 35th regimental combat 
team but when Col. Godwin Ordway, 
commanding the Fifth, attempted to 
reach other units by phone he discovered 
that U.S. tanks plunging up roads to 
jumping off positions had ripped up the 
telephone lines. 

Six a.m. and instead of the murderous 
artillery barrage that had been planned 
there came a few desultory shots. There 
were calls for the artillery but nothing 
much happened. 

The planes did come over, however, 


and did a terrific job of pasting the 
enemy and at 6:30—on schedule—de- 
spite lackadaisical artillery preparation 
and despite the fact that the Reds still 
held the hill commanding the highway 
along which they had to pass, the in- 
fantry moved up. They met little resist- 
ance. Then at 6:57 the Red artillery 
started shelling the Marine command 
post and everyone really started sweat- 
ing. For there was simply no question 
about it: the Reds knew exactly where 
the command post was and they had it 
zeroed in. They really plastered it but 
there were very few casualties. The 
Leathernecks had dug in well. 

Now the Korean guns shifted to the 
line of tanks in the field on the left of 
the highway. The tanks had been put 
there apparently for use as artillery—a 
practice of which tank men disapprove 
but they weren't firing. They were 
standing there in the field. The Recs 
knew exactly where they were and 
started throwing in shells. One seemed 





Mounting Air Support for the Hard-Pressed Ground Troops 


The work of the Air Forces is some- 
times almost as hard for the public to 
appreciate as photographs of the damage 
are to interpret. The pictures below 
illustrate the three main types of blows 
struck by American planes in Korea. The 
first shows a train burning after an attack 
by Navy planes from a Seventh Fleet 
carrier. This is tactical bombing which 
hits at enemy tanks, vehicles, and rail- 
ways. Its effect is felt by the enemy at 
the front almost immediately. 

The second shot reveals bombs di- 
rectly straddling bridges. Here the effect 


International 


will take longer to reach the front line, 
but it is part of the extremely important 
operation called “interdicting communi- 
cations.” Bridges are notoriously hard to 
knock out and keep knocked out. For 
example, reports from Korea last week 
told of a “rubber bridge.” This two-track 
railway bridge across the Han River 
below Seoul had been hit ten times and 
a total of 350 tons of bombs dropped on 
it. Yet reconnaissance missions showed it 
was still being used. 

The last picture shows the wreckage 
of the Wonson oil refineries, one of the 


Acme 


most important industrial installations in 
North Korea. Such strategic bombing 
produces only a long-range effect, and it 
may be many months before a shortage 
of oil handicaps the North Koreans in 
their front movements. 

The tempo of Air Force operations on 
the Korean front reached a peak on Aug. 
4 when 550 sorties were flown. This still 
seemed small when compared _ witi 
12,500 on D Day in Normandy, but it 
was a big improvement over the fewer 
than 200 daily missions carried out at the 
beginning of the Korean campaign. 
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to land -straight in the middle of the 
tanks with a tremendous explosion. I was 
standing on the highway nearby when 
this happened and hit the dirt so hard 
that when I picked myself up my mouth 
and throat were full of sand and I ached 
from head to foot. 

At the fifth command post there were 
constant conferences as to how to deal 
with the situation. Brig. Gen. Edward A. 
Craig, Marine commander, came over to 
discuss procedure with Ordway. The man 
who did most to straighten things out, 
however, was a man who came there on 
a busman’s holiday. He was Col. John 
Michelis, a veteran of the Korean fighting. 

Craig had asked him to come because 
he knew more about fighting in that 
particular terrain than any other Amer- 
ican officer. Michelis stayed because the 
situation obviously demanded that he 
stay. He seemed to anticipate every Red 
move. He seemed to know exactly what 
should be done about it. 

Michelis had received his eagles two 
days before. They had been given him 
in recognition of his brilliant work in 
Korea. By general agreement this reg- 
iment commander from Lancaster, Pa., 
has done the outstanding job of the war. 

The situation finally was straightened 
out. Fresh troops were brought in to 
deal with the problems the Reds had 
created. And by mid-afternoon even 
those Army and Marine officers who had 
been most critical of the way the attack 
was fumbled expressed confidence that 
everything would be all right and the 
drive’s objectives would be gchieved. 


ARMS: 


Tank Poison 


This week the United States Army was 
embarrassed and angry when The New 
York Herald Tribune ran a story about 
one of its “secret weapons.” The Army 
was embarrassed because the Korean 
war has taught it not to boast about 
secret weapons until they had been 
proved in action. It was angry because 
this secret weapon was ready to be tried 
in combat, and the Army had hoped that 
the enemy would be forced to dissipate 
energy and ingenuity in trying to figure 
out what had hit him. 

The secret weapon was a new shell for 
the 90-millimeter antitank gun similar to 
the shaped charged shell that gives the 
3.5 bazooka its punch (Newsweek, July 
31). Hitherto it has been impossible to 
put a shaped charge in the shell because 
of the rotation imparted by the rifling of 
the gun. Now the Army has solved that 
problem by what is known as the “false 
ogive fuse.” This fuse sticks out on the 
nose of the shell, and the shell also has 
small fins in the back. Theoretically, the 
new shell should be able to pierce 11 
inches of armor at 1,000 yards. 
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Attack on Formosa? It’s Doubtful 


by Gen. CARL SPAATZ, U.S.A.F., Ret. 


ERMANY did not invade Britain 
. after Dunkerque. The distance 
across the English Channel at the nar- 
rowest point is 20 miles. It is 90 miles 
across the Straits of Formosa. Germany 
had a great air superiority in numbers 
and with it the possibility of air domi- 
nation over the Channel. Britain had a 
surface navy of sufficient 
strength to dominate the 
Channel if able to operate 
in those confined waters in 
the face of the Luftwaffe. 

In Britain itself, after 
Dunkerque, there was no 
significant organized ground 
army to meet an invading 
force. Nevertheless, Hitler 
could not risk an attack until a 
he had disposed of the RAF. i 
The air battle of Britain is history. 
Won by the Hurricanes and Spitfires 
when Britain alone stood up against 
the Nazis, who at that time were allied 
with the Communists, it marked the 
turning point of the second world war. 


HE Chinese Communists cannot ob- 

tain either sea or air control over 
the Formosan Straits with the air and 
naval forces at their disposal. The 
presence of the Seventh United States 
Fleet with its air arm in Asiatic waters 
is sufficient to dominate those waters. 
It is highly improbable that the air 
strength now in the hands of the Chi- 
nese Communists could seriously inter- 
fere with the operations of our Navy 
there. It is even doubtful that the 
Communists could obtain the domina- 
tion of the air essential for an over-the- 
water operation in the face of the 
airplanes available to the Chinese Na- 
tionalists. The presence of Air Force 
strategic bombers, based in the Far 
Eastern waters, is a further vital factor. 
The bomb tonnage per mission of this 
force alone exceeds that available to 
the Luftwaffe in its attacks on Britain. 

The island of Formosa presents a 
problem to invading forces. A high 
mountain range extends the length of 
the island from north to south. On the 
East Coast, rocky shores would make 
landings in force very difficult. Al- 
though the road network is limited, 
this would handicap the invader as 
much as the defending force. On the 
Northern and Western Coast terrain is 
better adapted for an amphibious land- 
ing. However, a good network of high- 
ways there makes the problem of 
movement of defensive forces to 





meet the attacker very much easier. 
It is highly improbable that the 
Chinese Communists under present 
conditions could successfully attack 
Formosa with the resources available 
to them. This is concluded from a 
purely military point of view. 

The imponderables in the situation 
are twofold: first, is there 
sufficient fighting spirit and 
organization within the Chi- 
nese Nationalist forces to 
maintain the integrity of 
their army against the in- 
roads of very minor forces 
from without? If a small 
number of Chinese Commu- 
nists could land on Formosa 
Ey and cause serious defection 
<a 4 within the ranks of the Chi- 
nese Nationalists, a very dangerous 
situation would inevitably result. Sec- 
ondly, if the Chinese Communists were 
aided by a really significant augmen- 
tation of their strength by Russian 
aviation and submarines, then condi- 
tions would exist which would make 
a successful attack possible. 

It would, of course, be to the ad- 
vantage of the Chinese Nationalists to 
have the United States engaged in a 
war with Communist China. And there- 
in lies the significant danger in the 
present situation. It is a danger of 
which the White House and the 
Pentagon are obviously well aware. 

However, overenthusiastic military 
air action on the part of Nationalist 
China might precipitate a countermove 
on the part of the Chinese Communists 
which would involve our forces. Or a 
feint on the part of the Chinese Com- 
munists might result in the commit- 
ment of our forces. Either of these 
eventualities could result in Russian 
forces coming to the aid of Communist 
China in accordance with the terms of 
their current mutual-assistance pact. 


BELIEVE it to be a fair estimate of 

the present situation to state that 
Communist China could not risk a 
military invasion of Formosa unless 
guaranteed direct military assistance 
by Russian military forces. It is doubt- 
ful whether the Kremlin at this time 
is ready to undertake direct military 
action, which might precipitate the 
third world war. If Russia were ready 
for this eventuality, it is reasonable to 
assume that her leaders would have 
committed the Soviet Union’s air forces 
in the Korean fight some time since. 
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The Marines Go Into Battle and Revive a Combat History iii 
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Leathernecks fought in the American Revolution 





Marines stormed the gates of Peking during the Boxer Rebellion . 


. ou can go home now, junior. Us 
5 pr have taken over.” 

Thus the cocky Marines ot the First 
Division shouted to battle-weary GI’s on 
the concrete docks at Pusan on Aug. 2. 
The Marines landed, eager for the Korean 
fight after a sweltering three-week voy- 
age trom their base at Camp Pendleton, 
Calif. They came equipped with 45-ton 
Pershing tanks, mounting 90-millimeter 
guns, and the first flame throwers seen in 
action in Korea. They had their own 3.5- 
inch bazookas, Corsair fighter-bombers 
armed with 5-inch rockets and napalm 
incendiary bombs. and enough supplies 
on hand to make them self-sufficient for 
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as much as 45 days ot combat 

This Monday at dawn the Marine 
troops went into action (see cover) in 
the first large-scale American oftensive ot 
the Korean war. It was the eighth anni- 
versary of their landing on Guadalcanal. 
Tired GI's welcomed them in the front 
lines as brothers-in-arms. Together with 
the two Army combat teams, the Marines 
were charged with pushing the Commu- 
nists back to Chinju on the road to Pusan. 
“Good luck, good shooting, and God bless 
you, said their commander, Brig. Gen. 
Edward A. Craig. 

But Communist intelligence had spot- 
ted the dim lights of the truck convoy 





Marine Corps Photos 
And crushed Korean river forts in 187] 


moving torward overnight. As Marines 
relieved an Army unit on the 1,400-foot 
hills covering the right flank, a small 
group of North Koreans slipped through 
Red high-velocity guns, from tanks or 
hidden antitank units, punched into 
American command posts. The Reds now 
commanded the main road. The advance 
carried 2,000 yards forward, and the 
Marines dug in among the bluffs edging 
the valley. 

Then Marine and Army artillery to- 
gether shook the rugged hills with salvo 
after salvo. At a Marine command post, 
officers clustered over maps, plotting their 
fire. There had not been time to get tele- 
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.-. [hat Includes Nearly All the. Wars of the United States 





In first world war Germans called them “Devil Dogs,” in second, they fought an epic battle on Iwo Jima 


Se abe. 


Ready for battle in Korea again, Marines of the First Division march toward the front and a tough enemy 


phones working, and runners streamed in 
and out with messages. When a Marine 
company reported it was pinned down 
by machine-gun fire, heavy mortars 
lobbed shells at the enemy nest. 

Their long wait for action had whipped 
the Marines to fighting pitch. Their bap- 
tism of fire in Korea vindicated the faith 
expressed by General Craig in his 
order-of-the-day for the attack: “I know 
each of you will uphold the highest tradi- 
tions of the Marine Corps.” Those tra- 
ditions had been growing since the 
Leathernecks first wore high-leather col- 
lars to ward off cutlass blows when 
boarding enemy ships. 
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Marine Corpe frem Acme 


J 





The United States Marine Corps dates 
its birth as Nov. 10, 1775, when the Con- 
tinental Congress authorized two battal- 
ions of troops “so acquainted with 
maritime affairs as to be able to serve to 
advantage at sea,” and recruiting began 
at the bar of the Tun Tavern in Philadel- 
phia. The Continental Marines fought 
their “country’s battles on the land as on 
the sea.” They crossed the Delaware in 
Washington’s wake, and fought under 
him at Trenton. With John Paul Jones 
aboard the Bonhomme Richard they first 
won fame as sharpshooters by perching 
in the rigging and raking the decks of the 
British frigate Serapis with musket fire. 




















Internationa! 


The Marines tought on “the shores ot 
Tripoli” against the Barbary Corsairs in 
the early 1800s. They planted the Amer 
ican flag for the first time in the Old 
World when they captured the fortress of 
Derne from the Pasha of Tripoli. And 
from this campaign they brought back 
the “Mameluke sword,” the original ot 
the dress sword still carried by Marine 
officers. In the War of 1812, Leather 
necks served aboard the Constitution 
(Old Ironsides), with Andrew Jackson at 
New Orleans, and in the defense of Fort 
McHenry, which inspired Francis Scott: 
Key to write the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 

The Marines reached “the halls ot 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





ET it be conceded that the time has 
L come to forget the past and reex- 
amine American policy toward Spain. 
Let us put aside all ideological consid- 
erations except the fact that the 
Franco regime is anti-Communist. 

To many minds these are large con- 
cessions. They must be made, how 
ever, to clear the way for a 
bed-rock appraisal of our in- 
terest in Spain. We are aid- 
ing other dictatorial regimes, 
including the Communist 
government of Yugoslavia. 

We are helping Tito, not 

because we like him or his 

regime, but because he is a 

thorn in the side of the 

Kremlin. Even so, our aid is 

carefully limited and con ™ 
trolled. We might well formulate 
our policy toward the Franco regime 
in Spain with similar realism 


BvIOUSLY, either Communism or 
QO chaos in Spain would be inimical 
to the security of the free world. If 
unconditional aid to Franco were nec- 
essary to save Spain from one or the 
other of those dire alternatives, it 
should be granted. But at the present 
time, those are not the real choices. 
Spain is in no danger of a Communist 
upheaval, and it will be in no danger 
of conquest by the Russians unless 
France is overrun by Red invaders 

The possibility that France will be 
overrun is the chief reason for the in- 
terest of ow military strategists in 
Spain. They want to improve the 
transportation system and equip the 
Spanish Army so that it can hold a line 
at the Pyrenees Behind that line they 
want air bases 

We are engaged, however, in a 
supreme effort to create forces which 
can defend Western Europe at the 
Rhine or the Elbe. If this goal is 
achieved in time, we will no longer 
have to worry about the defense of 
the Pyrenees. Meanwhile, every indi- 
cation that we are thinking in terms of 
a line at the Pyrenees is profoundly 
disturbing to France and other Con- 
tinental allies. 

It is realism to keep in mind also 
that, even if we are willing to forget 
Franco’s origin and past, millions of 
staunch anti-Communist Europeans 
may not find it easy to do so. We may 





What to Do About Spain 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


help to persuade them to subordinate 
their prejudices, but we should not 
act as if we cared nothing for their 
opinions. We are leading great coali- 
tions: a United Nations coalition and, 
within that, the North Atlantic and 
other coalitions. We must act so far 
as possible through these coalitions 
and with their complete 
approval and support. 

As realists, we must rec- 
ognize also that the Franco 
regime is inefficient. Quite 
aside from political consid- 
erations, its economic man- 
agement of Spain has been 
glaringly incompetent. Fi- 
nancial aid to Spain would 
in all probability be rathole 
money unless the Franco fi- 

nancial and economic policies are 
sharply revised. 

The Senate vote tor a mandatory 
loan to Spain last week ignored these 
realities. It imposed no conditions—not 
even ordinary protection against frivo- 
lous waste of the money. It required 
nothing from Spain in return. It failed 
to take into account our allies or our 
larger strategic interests. It was a 
fatuous act which, if allowed to stand, 
could have many mischievous results 


HE constructive approach, it seems 
to me, is to examine with Franco 
and our North Atlantic allies what 
Spain can usefully contribute to the 
defense of Western Europe—not at the 
Pyrenees, but at the Rhine or the Elbe. 
Half a dozen Spanish divisions, proper- 
ly equipped, with others ready to 
move east of the Pyrenees if needed. 
could materially strengthen the de- 
fense of Western Europe as a whole. 
If Spain were willing to make this 
contribution to the common security, 
it might then be given not only assist- 
ance in arming its troops but in build- 
ing up its industries and its economy 
generally on conditions comparable to 
those accepted by the present 
Marshall-plan countries. In conjunc- 
tion with such steps, Franco should 
effect reforms, liberalizing his regime 
in such a way as to lessen discontent 
and begin a transition to a more rep- 
resentative constitutional regime. 
Such a program would, I think, 
enable Spain to resume an honorable 
place in the Western community. 








Montezuma” in Mexico City after their 
victory over Santa Anna’s army at Cha- 
pultepec in the Mexican War. There 
they set the words of the “Marines 
Hymn” to a Spanish folk tune. 

When American interests turned to 
the Pacific, the Marines accompanied 
Commodore Matthew Perry on his visits 
to Japan in 1853 and 1854. In 1871 they 
landed for the first time in Korea, follow- 
ing the burning of an American mei 
chantman and the murder of its crew A 
punitive expedition captured three Han 
River forts and nearly 300 cannon with 
the loss of only three American lives. 
During the Sino-Japanese War and the 
disorders that followed the Marines re 
turned tq Korea to guard the American 
legation and foreign residents in Seoul 
They captured Guantanamo Bay in the 
Spanish-American War, and restored or- 
der in the bloody Philippine Insurrection 

The Boxer Rebellion found the Ma 
rines in the vanguard of the foreign 
troops who stormed the walled cities of 
Peking and Tientsin to rescue besieved 
Westerners. The “mounted detachment” 
of seven Marines who carried diplomatic 
messages on Mongolian ponies from Pe- 
king to the Dalai Lama of Tibet were the 
famous “Horse Marines.” 

The old Fourth Brigade won the nick 
name “Devil Dogs” from the Germans 
who encountered them for the first time 
at Belleau Wood in the first world wai 
Between wars the Marines guarded the 
mails at home, helped to suppress bandits 
and rebellions in Nicaragua, Haiti, and 
the Dominican Republic, and continued 
to protect Americans and the open-dow 
policy in China. One of their greatest 
glories of the second world war was their 
defense of Wake Island to the death. 
with the challenge: “Send us more Japs * 
Thereafter, the Marines fought their wav 
across the Pacific from Guadalcanal to 
Tarawa, Kwajalein, Eniwetok, Saipan. 
Leyte, and Iwo Jima, where they raised 
the flag atop Mount Suribachi. 

For Marines the job in Korea wis 
vindication of their long struggle against 
absorption by the Army or Navy. As long 
ago as 1820, the Marine commandant 
Brig. Gen. Archibald Henderson. com 
plained: “Our isolated corps ... has been 
struggling for its existence.” President 
Theodore Roosevelt tried to do awav 
with them in 1908. In 1932 Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur. then Army Chief of Staff 
tried to absorb them in the Army. 

With their wartime six divisions cut t 
two, the Marines suspect the Joint Chiets 
of Staff of the latest effort to do awa\ 
with them. Their 1945 peak was 485.000 
officers and men, but their authorized 
peacetime limit is 100,000, and they 
actually had only about 72,000 at the 
start of the Korean crisis 

With what they have the Marines 
have concentrated on their traditional 
assignments of (1) amphibious landings 
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B. PF. Goodrich Chemical 
Company does not manufacture 
these blinds. We supply the 

raw materials only. 





Another salesmaker from Geon plastic materials 


ERE’S a venetian blind with 

revolutionary construction 
improvements made possible by 
the versatile qualities of Geon 
paste resin. 


The tapes are made from Geon 
paste resin with supporting fibers 
integrated for strength and durabil- 
ity. These tapes won't fade, shrink 
or stretch—they are extremely mois- 
ture-and-sun resistant. A wipe of a 
damp cloth cleans them like new. 
Note the patented feature by which 
the Geon-coated aluminum cross 


members are fused right into the 
tape for strength. 


Here’s another example of how 
Geon’s wide range of qualities helps 
develop new products. For Geon is 
used in electrical cable, flooring, 
curtains, toys, shoes—a growing list 
of products which are created or 
improved by the use of this versatile 
material. Geon can be cast, molded, 
extruded, calendered, or used as a 
coating. 

Does this give you an idea for a 
product that Geon will perfect or 
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improve? If so, write us and we will 
be glad to give you the technical 
help necessary to turn it into a sale- 
able product. We make no finished 
products ourselves—supply the raw 
materials only. Write Dept. B-8, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. Cable 
address: Goodchemco, 





A DIVISION OF 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ......:°:%...: 


GEON polyvinyl materials * HYCAR American rubber * GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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and (2) holding ground. Three of the 
ten weeks a recruit spends in boot camp 
are devoted to marksmanship until his 
M-1 rifle becomes a “third arm.” 

Even the air arm is designed tor close 
tactical support of ground troops, with 
pilots given intantry training. The Ma 
rines would like to have one air wing, 
made up of 24 squadrons of 24 planes 
each attached to each of their divisions, 
but they are now authorized only a total 
ot eighteen squadrons. So tar thev have 
called up six reserve air squadrons and 
are calling up two more. They have al- 
ready summoned their 47,000 organized 
reserves and this Monday called 80,000 
volunteer reserves. 

Mindful of their motto. Semper Fidelis 
(Alwavs Faithful). the Marines were 
determined that if tronble came thev 
would be in the same fighting trim that 
Richard Harding Davis made famous 
when he cabled from Panama in 1885: 
“The Marines have landed, and the situ- 
ation is well in hand.” 


JAPAN: 


The Soviet Menace 


“The battle tor Korea should not lead 
the free world to forget about Japan or to 
postpone dealing with its problems The 
Japanese are front-seat spectators of a 
drama which is arousing them from their 
postwar stupor The very fact that the 
attack in Korea mav be aimed at Japan 
and designed to check positive and con 
structive action there shows how impor 
tant it is to take such action. Japan 
represents the only large industrial 
power in Asia outside of the Soviet Union 

We could. indeed. lose more in Japan 
than can be won in. Korea.” 

Thus John Foster Dulles. State Denar! 
ment special adviser. in a speech in San 
Francisco last week put into perspective 
at least one of the issues in the Korean 
war Dulles reflected « considerable pro- 
portion of Washington opinion And 
Washington was somewhat worried bv 
new but unverifiable threats to Japan 
There were rumors of Russian plans for 
fomenting an internal uprising and then 
invading northern Japar from the Kurils 
and Sakhalin. The Soviets were supposed 
to have tormed for this purpose a small 
Japanese army composed of war prisoners 

In any case. the Soviet menace hung 
over Japan like a giant sickle (see map). 
and the Korean war had deepened the 
danger. Nonetheless. the Japanese, al- 
most alone among Asiatics. remained 
quietly confident both of the power and 
the ultimate victory of the United States. 

From Tokyo. Newsweex’s bureau 
chiet, Compton Pakenham, sends this 
report on the Japanese home front 

It would not have been surprising to 
find the average well-informed Japanese 
vague and evasive about the Korean situ- 
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ation. Actually one is surprised at the 
unusual frankness with which it is. dis- 
cussed. Even minus the threat of Com- 
munism, the Japanese have no love for or 
illusions about either the Koreans (North 
or South) or the Russians. They are aware 
of the dangers to both America and Japan 
and feel their own are greater. 

They also teel we are fighting Japan’s 
battle as much. if not more. than our own. 
They had taken it for granted we would 
vield Formosa by default. They expected 
their turn to be repudiated would come 
next Hence, they were immensely im- 
pressed by the celerity of our decision to 


aid South Korea and they appreciate 


that reverses are due to lack of men 
and materials 

There is one constantly repeated ques: 
tion: “How will Japan be allowed to 
help?” One way, the Japanese feel. is by 
being allowed to participate in their own 
defense. Here. they point hopefully to 
the new police torce of 75.000 now being 
raised with American permission The 
new force will be distinct from present 
forces It has the character of a domestic 
army and will be trained and armed by 
Americans and stationed at various 
key points 

At present the authorized strength is 
regarded as elastic. No difficulty is anti 
cipated in finding men, but competent 
officers present a difficult problem. The 
easiest course would be to recruit ex- 
armv officers. But these are all purged. 


THE KOREAN WAR 


and civilian opinion is against reemploy- 
ing anyone senior to captains because of 
the risk of a reemergence of the old 
military clique. 

Naturally, exceptions to the above 
opinions are found among leftists. The 
Socialist Party has come under severe 
criticism for maintaining its pre-Korea 
foreign policy of urging an over-all peace 
including Russia and opposing bases for 
the U.S. It has lost what prestige it 
gained from recent election successes. 
If the leftists continue the present line. it 
will again split the party into two or three. 

The Communists remain underground, 
and no sabotage is reported. At an execu- 
tive session of the National Railway 
Union last week, a left-winger trantically 
tried to rush the meeting into a resolu- 
tion that the workers refuse to transport 
American Army supplies. Moderates ar- 
gued that America was fighting for Ja- 
pan’s security They proposed willing 
cooperation and that members volunteer 
to fight in Korea if acceptable Their 
resolution passed 

The Moscow radio employs a Japanese 
woman with a pleasing voice and excep- 
tional fluency who speaks thrice nightly 
Her usual topics are the extraordinarily 
comfortable. beautiful life in Russia 
where there is an abundance ot every 
thing Recently she reiterated that 
Tachikawa air base near Tokyo will be 
heavily bombed about Aug. 15. Practical- 
ly nohody left the vicinity. 
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The Korean war has brought the Soviet threat closer to Japan 
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1950 Scene—This Is Where We Came In 


It was a time ot farewells, of anger, 
and dismay. It was a time of patriotism 
and determination—and profiteering. The 
first shock of war had worn off. Ameri- 
cans, young and old, could look it in the 
face and say: “Haven't I seen 
vou before?” 

The old jokes were coming back. Men 
of military age pointed to their children. 
“I've got two deferments.” they would 
say—or three or four. Among National 
Guardsmen and _ reservists, everyday 
things assumed an aura of nostalgia. Four 
National Guard divisions had been called 
along with Reserve units and 62,000 men 
from the unorganized Reserves. Who 
would be called next? 

Casualty lists began to spot the news- 
papers. In Seattle the flag-draped coffins 
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of the first war dead were lowered from 
transports. In Detroit the Vernon Lanes 
were making plans for a birthday party 
honoring their 18-year-old son, Robert, 
fighting in the Far East. A Western 
Union boy interrupted the preparations 
with a telegram. “We regret to inform 
you ..” it read. Robert was missing in 
action. “He was just a baby,” cried 
Mrs. Lane. 

It was a time tor weddings. In Knox- 
ville, Tenn.. 200 prospective draftees 
had gotten married since the outbreak of 
the Korean hostilities Detroit jewelers 
were caught short in a rush for wedding 
bands. It was a time for violence, too. In 
Chicago, a Communist bookstore was 
stoned by irate citizens. Laurel, Miss., 
passed » resolution making it a_ mis- 





International 


Soldiers’ farewells were touching and commonplace as the nation rearmed 


demeanor for a Communist to enter the 
city limits. In Gary, Ind., police stepped 
in to protect from violent assault Progres- 
sive Party members circulating the Com- 
munist Stockholm “peace petition.” 

In Linden, N. J., two men were beaten 
by their fellow workers at a General 
Motor: assembly plant because they 
were part of a pro-Communist faction in 
the union. “This ain’t the last,” said one 
outraged worker. “There’s a_ couple 
more inside.” 

In Minneapolis, George Grim, a Trib- 
une correspondent, returned from the 
front to tell people what he had seen. 
Some 15,000 people turned out to hear 
him say: “You can’t blame the soldier if 
he doesn’t stand still when the country 
he’s fighting for can’t supply him with 
intelligent direction or the weapons to do 
the job.” Everywhere Americans were 
asking why our weapons weren't bette, 
our tanks heavier, why we were still re- 
treating. Everywhere they were ques- 
tioning the foreign policy which had 
brought about the crisis. Was it inept 
diplomacy? Was it skulduggery in Wash- 


ington? Looking for scapegoats and 
explanations. Americans pressed for 
an answer. 


But while they criticized, they also ran 
into stores to buy up “scarce” items, 
creating a scarcity which had not existed 
before. There were runs on sugar, runs 
on tires, runs on canned goods. Prices 
began shooting up. In Texas, the Houston 
Housewives League battled against scare 
buying. Some grocers cashed in—others 
set up their own rationing and attempted 
to shame purchasers into some kind of 
restraint. A Midwest grocer tried to pack 
outsize purchases in shopping bags la- 
beled “Hoarder,” then gave up. 

But everywhere, despite the profiteer- 
ing and the hoarding, people were ready 
to set aside the greatest prosperity in 
their history, to pull in their belts, and to 
meet the enemy. They were ready to 
watch calmly as the Senate passed the 
overwhelming $34,000,000,000 appro- 
priation bill. It was a time of decision— 
and Americans knew it. 


CONTROLS: 


Who'll Bell the Cat? 


Wearied ot the wrangling over the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, Repub- 
lican whip Les Arends last Thursday 
pushed through the swinging doors of 
the House chamber, slumped onto a 
leather sofa, and sighed aloud: “I've 
never been this confused in my life.” In 
three days of debating and maneuvering 
over the proposed law, the tangle had 
reached the point where the Republi- 
cans split three ways on the issue and 
four blocs of Democrats battled each 
other furiously. 

The issue was controls over the econ- 
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Now—Kimberly-Clark brings you 


remium Papers at 
“Economy Prices ! 





EASY DOES IT! THAT’S 3 TONS OF NEW LEVELCOAT READY FOR SUPERCALENDERING! 


Now you can make every impression 
a far better impression — without an 
increase in printing cost! For Kim- 
berly-Clark’s four new fully-coated 
Levelcoat* papers with new fiber, 
new formula, give you premium qual- 
ity press performance and reproduc- 
tion—at the cost of ordinary paper! 

You'll see new whiteness and 
brightness, feel new smoothness, in 
all four Levelcoat papers. In make- 
ready, on large or small presses, 


you'll discover new economy and 
dependability. Finally, in comparing 
reproduction with that of any other 
paper, at any price, you'll agree 
there’s a striking new difference in 
the quality of printing achieved— 
with less waste—on new Levelcoat. 
So regardless of your paper re- 
quirements — for long rung or short 
runs, for advertising pieces, mag- 
azines or house organs—look to 
Levelcoat for printability at its best. 





Quick death for bark! In huge rotating steel 
drums, logs are stripped of bark as they pound 
and rub together. Removal of all such undesir- 
able elements helps make new Levelcoat whiter, 
cleaner, smoother. And for greater strength, ex- 
clusive new LongLac fibers are now included in 
all four Levelcoat papers. 





“Face powder” for Levelcoat’s “complexion.” 
As an aid in imparting the proper surface to 
all Levelcoat papers, only soft, white clay of face 
powder texture is used in the coating formulation, 
And now, a finer balance of all coating in- 
gredients gives new Levelcoat the smoothest, 
whitest printing surface in Kimberly-Clark history. 





How bright is bright? At Kimberly-Clark the 
brightness test tells—and as groundwood stock 
is dewatered, each sample taken must pass this 
test. It’s just one of 79 checks on paper quality 
made from tree to press—79 reasons why Level- 
coat gives you the press performance and re- 
production of higher-priced paper. 





Before choosing any printing paper — Look at Levelcoat 


New HIFECT* -— with sulphate-cooked 
fibers added, permanence, foldability, di- 
mensional stability make Hifect ideal for 
covers or any fine letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT* — for offset printing, 
Lithofect provides a moisture-and-pick-re- 
sistant coating. Offers outstanding foldabil- 
ity. Renders colors without loss of density. 


New TRUFECT*—whiter, smoother, folds 
even better than before. Trufect, for letter- 
press, offers faster ink setting time, greater 


press dependability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT*—an economy sheet 
for volume printing. Now Multifect has added 
strength, better foldability, g--ater unifurm- 


ity ream-on-ream than ever befure. 


KIMBERLY- CLARK 


CORPORATION 
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omy: How many and how soon? One 
group of Republicans complained that 
the President’s Defense Production Act 
asked for powers exceeding those 
granted in the second world war But 
another GOP wing called Truman a 
political coward because he was dodging 
stand-by wage and price controls. A 
third wing—made up of young veterans- 
which informally called itself “The 
Young Republican Chowder and March 
ing Society’ demanded immediate 
across-the-board freezing ot everything. 
The Democrats divided prettv much 
along the same lines. 

To many senators and congressmen. 
more than principle was at stake. They 
feared that a vote miscast now might 
mean political death at the polls later 
Should the news from Korea continue 
bad, they wanted to be on record for 
stern home-front controls to back up the 
boys battling the Reds. On the other 
hand, if the :tide turned decisively. it 
would be bad politics to go to the voters 
marked as proponents of rigorous and 
unnecessary measures. Political — lines 
shifted within minutes, and party leaders 
had no more control over their members 
than the watching spectators. 

The confusion had started when 
Bernard Baruch made his famous plea 
of July 26 for strong controls—now 
Brent Spence of Kentucky, watching the 
Republicans grab onto Baruch’s points. 
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went to the phone and called the Presi- 
dent. Spence, chairman of the House 
Banking Committee warned Truman that 
the opposition, taking the initiative, was 
writing a bill which would substitute for 
the Administration's milder measure 
stand-by wage and price controls. Unless 
the White House moved fast, the GOP 
would emerge as the author of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 

The President promised Spence a 
measure incorporating a request for the 
now-popular stand-by powers. But when 
the bill came through, it was smothered 
in one of those unforeseeable parliamen- 
tary occurrences. Instead of presenting 
it at once, Spence sent it to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office to be duplicated. 
When it returned, it was garbled and full 
of misprints. As members protested the 
speed urged on them and complained of 
errors in the measure, it looked as though 
it might be lost. At the last moment, 
Administration forces succeeded in post- 
poning votes on all amendments for 
another 24 hours. 

But the next day, contusion took over 
and held the House firmly. Complex 
legislation, vitally affecting the economic 
life of every American, was written on 
the floor of the House as debate pro- 
gressed. The result was often fantastic 
The House: 

Adopted stand-by wage and price con- 
trols, then rejected a section to handle 





While Congress debated, some storekeepers enforced their own controls 


the inevitable wage disputes and litiga 
tions that would follow. 

Accepted controls that would require 
months to implement—since they would 
necessitate entire new -agencies and 
personnel—then cut the life of the legis 
lation from two years to seven months 
Rejected immediate price and wage 
freezes and then voted for a trigger 
mechanism to set up such controls the 
moment the cost of living rose 5 per cent. 

Friday morning, the Democratic 
leaders set to work to wrest what thev 
could from the melee. They would sup- 
port the Spence amendment to the orig- 
inal White House Defense Production 
Act. By this time, even Spence’s bill was 
extensively altered. Beside discretionary 
wage and price controls, somewhere 
along the line it had picked up an un 
wanted trigger mechanism and an 
amendment limiting the law’s life to 
March 1951. But Democrats were so 
split they could not count on passing 
even this measure. Anticontrol South- 
erners teamed up with Republicans to 
defeat the Spence proposal. 

Thus, by the week’s end, the con 
tusion had come full circle. All amend 
ments to the original Defense Production 
Act had been defeated and the House 
was back to where it started. Before it 
now, was the original bill sent up three 
weeks before by the White House Once 
more, the tedious business of offering and 
rejecting amendments started. At this 
point, the House, in a complete tizzy 
decided to cool off until Tuesday. 


PRIMARIES: 


Setback for Harry 


The President wasn’t running, but he 
lost the election. He had left no doubt 
that he favored the Pendergast-backed 
Emery W. Allison, undistinguished rural 
state senator, for the Democratic nomin- 
ation for the Senate from Missouri. 

When all but a few absentee ballots 
had been counted after the Aug. 1 pri- 
mary, Allison’s opponent, Thomas C. 
Hennings Jr., St. Louis lawyer, congress- 
man from 1934 to 1940, and naval lieu- 
tenant commander in the second world 
war, had a 3,301-vote majority. Demo- 
crats of the President’s home state had 
shown him they preferred to make their 
own decisions, and Republican Sen. 
Forrest C. Donnell, easily renominated 
over three opponents, appeared to have 
an excellent chance of reelection. 

In Kansas, however, the President could 
find comfort. His candidate, Pau] Aiken. 
won not only the Senatorial nomination 
but control of the party’s state machinery 
Aiken, former assistant postmaster gen- 
eral, defeated the wealthy lawyer- 
manutacturer Carl V. Rice, Democratic 
National committeeman since 1944. Rice 
made the grave political error that year 
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Hennings: It was close, but he won 


of backing Henry A. Wallace against Mr. 
Truman in the national convention for 
the Vice Presidential nomination. 

>In West Virginia, Rush D. Holt, too 
young to take his seat when he was 
elected to the Senate in 1934 as a Demo- 
crat, won the Republican nomination for 
Congress from the Third District. Long an 
anti-New Dealer, Holt will oppose Rep. 
Cleveland M. Bailey. 


THE PRESIDENCY: 


Friendship, Friendship . . . 


One friend bungled. Two more were 
under attack. But President Truman re- 
mained jaunty, his starched seersuckers 
unrumpled, his lamp-tanned face cheer- 
ful. For the bungler the President had 
only a mild disclaimer. To the targets he 
offered uncompromising support. 

It was big Ed Pauley, ex-ambassador 
and ex-treasurer of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, who missed his cues. 
Seldom seen in Washington since a Sen- 
ate investigation of his grain speculations 
two and a half years ago, Pauley was 
unveiled last Thursday as a mystery wit- 
ness on Korea before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. 

Surprise Witness: On Wednesday, 
Chairman Millard E. Tydings had warned 
reporters: “You'd better be there” but 
wouldn’t say who the witness would be. 
An anticipatory hush fell over the Senate 
Office Building’s big caucus room at the 
appointed hour—10:45 a.m. Five minutes 
late, the ruddy-faced Pauley, natty in 
gray, strolled in and posed with Tydings 
for the swarm of photographers. 

Tydings opened the proceedings. 
“Both the White House and the Penta- 
gon” had requested that the committee 
hear Pauley, the chairman explained. 
From the stand, Pauley boomed that four 
years ago—after a mission to Korea—he 
had warned the President that the Soviet 
Union was a “deliberate aggressor” 
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Petroleum industry keeps “on the go” — 
with Beechcraft transportation 


Here are more firms in the oil industry which employ company- 
owned Beechcrafts. This is the second of two partial lists. 


Aylward Drilling Company L & G Oil Company 

B and R Drilling, Inc. Mid-Valley Pipeline Co. 
Beardmore Drilling Co. Murfin Drilling Co. 

W. H. Black Murphy Boiler & Piping Co. 
Bridwell Oil Oklahoma Contracting Corporation 


Brinkerhoff Drilling Co. 

Champlin Refining Company 

Crutcher, Rolfs, Cummings 

The Derby Oil Company 

Esso Shipping Company 

Geo. E. Failing Supply Co. 

Fitzpatrick Drilling Co. 

F. A. Fuller, Independent 
Oil Producer 

George W. Graham 

Clyde Hall Drilling Co. 


O. W. E. Oil Co. 

Pacific Pipeline Construction Co. 
Panoma Corporation 
Petrolite Corporation 
Phillips Drilling Corporation 
Power Petroleum Co. 

Max Pray—Oil Producer 

H. C. Price Co. 

Richfield Oil Corp. 

Ross Oil Corporation 

Service Pipe Line Company 


Halko Drilling Co. Sharp Drilling Co. 

Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Fred W. Shield, Oil Producer 
Company Socony-Vacuum Oil Company 

Honolulu Oil Corp. Standard Oil Co. (Ky.) 

J. R. Hunter—Oil Properties Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line 

Husky Refining Company Corp. 

Hutchinson Drilling Co. Wisconsin Lubricants 

S. D. Jarvis Woods Drilling Co. 


e You find Beechcraft owners in every field of American busi- 
ness, because this way they can turn travel days into travel hours 
and enjoy any-time mobility of action. Investigate! 


@ Contact your Beechcraft distributor for the 


facts and figures on Beechcraft ownership, or 
write Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, 
Kansas, U.S.A. 
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there. He had recommended then that 
the United States compel the Soviet 
Union to comply with the Moscow dec- 
laration that Korea be united. His private 
solution was to commit U.S. armed forces 
against the Russians in North Korea. He 
would have done that as early as 1946. 

The President had agreed to press 
Russia into recognizing the Moscow dec- 
laration, Pauley disclosed, but felt the 
most effective way to meet the situation 
was “to preserve and intensify our pres- 
ent efforts to build up a democratic and 
selt-governing Korea.” 

In effect, Pauley had condemned the 
Administration’s policy and its in- 
ability to understand the mechanics 
of the Communist aggression. 

Q. and A.: Later that day, May 
Craig, the veteran White House 
correspondent, prodded the Presi- 
dent at his weekly press confer- 
ence. “Mr. President.” she asked, 
“would you explain why Mr. Pauley 
was asked to testify on the Hill?” 
Looking slightly puzzled, Mr. 
Truman said he couldn't. Pauley 
had been asked by the Defense 
Department to go up and testify, 
he said. The request had not come 
from the White House. 

“But Senator Tydings ... said he 
was,” Mrs. Craig pressed. 

The senator was mistaken, Mr. 
Truman replied. 

A tew minutes betore, another 
question concerning the President's 
friends had come up. A reporter 
had raised the issue of two top Cab- 
inet members under strong attack. 

“Congressman Priest said that 
Secretary Johnson and Secretary 
Acheson should resign in view of 
world developments.” The report- 
er asked: “Would you agree 
with that?” 

Who made the statement, the 
President asked incredulously. 

“Congressman Priest of Tennes- 
see.” he was told again. 

The President was surprised. 
Priest has no business making a 
statement like that, especially since 
he was the House Democratic 
whip. Mr. Truman wanted it made plain 
that neither man would resign as long as 
he was President. 

Mr. Truman’s tone was sharp; he left no 
doubts that he meant what he had said. 
Friends Acheson and Johnson were safe. 


CONGRESS: 


Aid for Spain 


Three times in two Congresses, 
Marshall-plan aid to Spain had been 
proposed. And three times it had been 
defeated, either hy close vote or parlia- 


mentary device But the demand that 
the strateuic Iberian Peninsula be in- 
30 


cluded in the country’s exported aid 
continued to grow. Until last week, the 
opposition had the situation well in hand. 

Made up of the State Department and 
a tightly knit group of liberals and 
leftists, both in and out of Congress, the 
anti-Franco forces were reinforced by 
the President. The main liberal argu- 
ment: the United States would compro- 
mise its moral leadership and alienate 
the important bloc of Europe’s (anti- 
Communist) Socialists by bolstering up 
Spain’s dictatorial regime. The State De- 
partment argued more cogently (1) that 
if we aided Franco, the other ECA 





nations would believe that we were set- 
ting ou detense line at the Pyrenees, 
abandoning them to Soviet aggression 
and (2) that tunds sent to the Caudillo 
would be squandered anyway. A general 
loan. State Department spokesmen ex- 
plained, might go toward such useless 
projects as the recently constructed 
mammoth football stadium in Madrid— 
built at a time when Spain badly needed 
to expand its industrial plant and its 
railway and port tacilities. 

Last week, the long-smoldering issue 
flamed again when Sen. Pat McCarran 
of Nevada oftered an amendment to 
the Senate’s Appropriations bill to allot 
$100,000.000 of ECA funds to Spain. A 


European 


Millions for Franco? The Senate said yes 


fast count of Senatorial noses proved to 
Democratic ‘leaders that this time the 
McCarran amendment would carry. 

Behind the sudden shift were: 
PAn epidemic of preelection jitters. 
Large numbers of Catholic voters were 
on record for support of Franco. Fearful 
that open opposition to the amendment 
might lose them these votes, many 
Democratic senators bowed to political 
expediency. 

»Crowing antagonism to State Depart- 
ment advice. Many congressmen blamed 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson for 
denying the Korean Republic adequate 
arms. They did not want to be 
misled on Spain, too. 

PStrategic necessity. Many sena- 
tors and a growing body of public 
opinion felt that the United States 
could no longer aftord to ignore a 
strategically situated potential allv. 
As for the moral argument, they 
cited American help to the odious 
Tito dictatorship in Yugoslavia and 
previous aid to Russia during the 
war when it was expedient. 

“In sheer realism and in sheer 
selt-detense, we should bring 
Spain within the orbit of the West- 
ern European countries associated 
with us in opposition to Russian 
Communistic imperialism,” said 
Sen. Millard E. Tydings. “This is 
the time and place to reverse the 
State Department,” said Sen. Jos. C. 
O’Mahoney who had on _ other 
occasions voted against Spanish aid. 
From every side came promises of 
support. Only one sop was thrown 
to the Administration. O’Mahoney 
amended the amendment to pro- 
vide that the $100,000,000 would 
not be taken from ECA but would 
be an Export-Import Bank loan. 

When it came to a vote, anti- 
Franco senators got a jolt. They 
had been led to believe by Sen. 
Scott Lucas that the Democratic 
leadership would go along with 
them. But even Sen. Tom Connally 
joined in to swell the tally to 65 
against 15. For Mr. Truman and 
Acheson. it was a defeat. Though 
they complained bitterly, their voices 
sounded too late. If the House voted the 
same way, the President would be forced 
to accept it unless he was willing to veto 
the entire appropriations measure. For 
the pro-Spain bloc, it was a double vic- 
tory. The way was now paved to include 
Spain in the $4,000,000,000 Military 
Assistance Program 


Brawl! on the Floor 


In the early days of the republic, 
“hammer: and tongs” brawls were not 
uncommon on the floor of Congress. Last 
week the old tradition was revived by 
Rep. Henderson Lanham of Georgia, 
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pinch-hitting for Chairman Frank 
Buchanan of the House lobby investigat- 
ing committee. On the stand was William 
Patterson, the graying, bespectacled 
Negro executive secretary of the Com- 
munist-front Civil Rights Congress. 

Following the line set down by other 
fellow-traveling witnesses, Patterson had 
refused to turn over to the committee 
information on CRC receipts and names 
of its large contributors. The CRC’s funds, 
said Patterson, were used not for lobby- 
ing but for “defending” Negroes in Geor- 
gia from “legal lynching.” In defense of 
his state, Lanham said calmly: 

“The State of Georgia has never tried 
to lynch Negroes.” 

Patterson: “The State of Georgia has 
tried to lynch nine men in the Scottsboro 
case.* It is a state of lynchers.” 

Lanham: “If you say that, it is a lie. 
If there’s any state where the Negro gets 
a fair deal in court, it’s in Georgia.” 

Patterson: (shouting angrily) “Yours is 
a lie too.” 

Lanham ripped off his glasses. Dashing 
off the platform, the portly, balding, 
61-year-old congressman rushed at the 
witness, swearing angrily. 

“You black son of a bitch!” he shouted 
as his colleagues clutched at his coattails. 
“Don’t do it,” they pleaded. 

Lanham broke past two Capitol police- 
men, but a second pair was able to re- 
strain him. As Lanham attempted to 
struggle free, committee counsel 
Benedict Fitzgerald Jr. hurriedly ad- 
journed the hearing because he was 
“unable to continue interrogation of this 
witness without the information he re- 
fuses to supply.” The next day Buchanan 
announced that his committee would 
seek to cite Patterson for contempt of 
Congress. This, at least, would not in- 
volve shouts and fisticuffs. 


INQUIRIES: 


Tapping Senator Brewster 


Wiretapping in Washington exists in a 
twilight zone—somewhere between re- 
luctant acceptance and illegality. Where 
it is used, as it has been often, to ferret 
out espionage, it receives covert encour- 
agement. But wiretapping can also be 
made the occasion for a display of right- 
eous indignation. Last week, in an 
attempt to “get” an important Republican 
Senate leader, Owen Brewster of Maine, 
the Democratic leadership was busily 
developing the wiretap issue. 

According to the charge, Senator 
Brewster, a bosom friend of Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, employed Joseph Shimon, a 
lieutenant on the Washington police 
force, to tap the wires of Howard 
Hughes, chief stockholder in the rival 
Trans World Airline. The tap was made 


*Later Patterson corrected himself: The Scotts- 
boro case occurred in Alabama. 
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three years ago, it was claimed, when 
Hughes was in Washington working to 
defeat an important Pan Am _ project. 
Substantiating the charge was a report 
by Robert M. Barrett, chief of the metro- 
politan police, who had discovered 
Shimon’s tap on Hughes and ordered 
him to drop it. 

Last week, a fortnight before the stat- 
ute of limitations on the case expired, 
the Justice Department brought the 
whole matter, including the Barrett re- 
port, to the District grand jury. Brewster 
insisted he knew nothing of a $1,000 
payment made by his secretary to 
Shimon. He had talked to Police Lieu- 
tenant Shimon only once, when friends 
were worried about threats against him. 

Targets: Prospects for building a case 
against Brewster seemed slim, but the 
Democratic leadership was praying last 
week that an indictment be returned 
against the Maine senator who is chair- 
man of the Republican Senatorial Cam- 
paign Committee. 

The leadership also set up a five-man 
subcommittee to probe all Washington 
wiretapping. The chairman: lame duck 
Sen. Claude Pepper of Florida, who is 
counted upon to make the investigation 
a headliner. 

Another Democratic goad was an 
official target last week. Sen. Joseph 
McCarthy of Wisconsin was simultane- 
ously being investigated by: 
>The Internal Revenue Bureau for pos- 
sible violation of income-tax laws. 
>The FBI for possible violation of the 
law forbidding unauthorized possession 
of classified government documents. If 
this went the distance, it might be a lulu, 
for the source illicitly handing McCarthy 
the documents was possibly right within 
the FBI itself. 

The election, it was clear, was just 
thirteen weeks away. 


POLITICS: 


All Eves on November 


Out of election season, Scott Lucas of 
Illinois played the role of Democratic 
leader in the Senate with a gorgeous dis- 
play of principle, a living reproach to 
doubters and trimmers. But last week as 
Everett Dirksen, his GOP opponent this 
tall, chased him closely, Lucas was run- 
ning like any other politico. The White 
House would read with amazement a 
letter to Chicago dentists and doctors who 
oppose the Administration’s proposed 
health-insurance program: “The opposi- 
tion is using my position as Majority Lead- 
er as the basis for charging that I 
support ...health insurance...The  in- 
contestable fact is that all the . . . proposals 
tor health-insurance programs introduced 
during my leadership in the Senate are 
bottled up in committee, have not been 
brought out ... and will not be...” 
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‘Ida Robinson: She couldn’t explain 


CRIME: 


‘My Little Weezy’ 


It was just a little girl’s body, cold and 
naked, floating face downward in a stag- 
nant creek near Linden, N.J. No one 
knew her name, to whom she belonged, or 
where she came from. Newspapers car- 
ried photos of her pretty, dead face. jaw 
clenched and underlip outstretched, but 
no one came forward to claim her. She 
was just little “Miss Mystery.” Yet some- 
one had mothered the child; she was 
gone from some household. 

Finally, after four days, Mrs. Ida 
Robinson, a wasp-thin, bespectacled 





N.Y. Journal-American 
Harris: There were loose ends 


woman shod in saddle shoes, went to the 
Hoboken, N.J., police. She looked at the 
picture they showed her: “Yes, that’s my 
baby; that’s my little Weezy.” She walked 
into the funeral parlor; the sheet was 
removed from a slab. “Weezy, Weezy. 
oh my Weezy,” she sobbed disconso- 
lately. William Harris, 34, who was a 
boarder in Mrs. Robinson’s home shel- 
tered her in his arms and soothed: “Ida. 
honey, Ida, honey, take it easy 

Mrs. Robinson told her story. She was 
walking along a Hoboken street with her 
6-year-old youngster, Louise, when her 
estranged husband, Francis, jumped out 
of a car, put his hand over the child's 
mouth, and abducted her. Why hadu't 
she notified the police? To begin with. 
explained Mrs. Robinson, she was afraid 
of her husband, with whom she hadn't 
lived in years; also she knew that her 
husband loved the child and would do 
her no harm. 

Police took Mrs. Robinson on a man- 
hunt. Peering into one of the bars along 
down-at-the-heels Columbus Avenue in 
nearby New York City, she pointed to 
Francis Robinson. “Hello, Frank.” said a 
policeman. “We've been looking for you a 
long time.” Later, Robinson hysterically 
denied he had kidnapped and murdered 
his daughter and refused to be extradited 
to New Jersey. This, of course. was to he 
expected from a murderer. 

The mystery seemed to be solved Yet 
there were loose ends, In the course of 
talking with the police. Harris. the 
boarder. casually mentioned he had 
never been in Linden, N.J., where the 
body was found. The statement mich: 
have stood, but a prowling landlord 
combing through Harris’s effects, found a 
letter showing that he had once lived in 
Linden. The landlord went to the police 

Solution: After a five-minute ques- 
tioning, Harris talked. He had _ been 
posing as Mrs. Robinson’s husband fo 
eighteen months. While she went out to 
work, he stayed in their dingy three-room 
apartment and tried to write poetry. Last 
week, when little Louise fretfully threw 
some food on the floor, he punched he: 
in the stomach three times. The next 
afternoon she died. Harris covered the 
body with a blanket. When Mrs. Robinson 
returned from work he told her what had 
happened and claimed she told him 
“Tll blame my husband.” Harris then 
stuffed the body into a cardboard box 
and drove some 20 miles out to Linden. 
and threw it in the creek. 

Police jailed Mrs. Robinson and he: 
paramour, Harris. Released, Robinson 
told a story of hasty marriage, incessant 
quarreling, unemployment, drifting, the 
birth of two children, separation. The 
next day he went to his wife’s cell. 
“I asked her,” he said later, “how 
could you do that to the child?” She 
couldn’t explain what had happened; 
nor could Harris explain. And Robinson, 
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@ You'll wear a flower lei to a luau... 
intriguing South Sea feast. You'll see 
true island hulas danced under a tropical 
moon. You'll watch the people who 

first carved out surfboards ride 

them off Waikiki. Gardens bright 

with tropic flowers...golf on palm- 
bordered fairways green the year 
round...the dramatic interest of Pearl 
Harbor...all that colorful dream you’ve 
had of Hawaii will become reality. 







No passport, no foreign exchange to bother with. 

Enjoying American standards of living, you'll roam among 

tropic isles excitingly different and new! @ Air and 

steamship lines link Hawaii with San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver. You can go 

one way by air, the other by sea or round trip by either. @ From Honolulu, island of Oahu, 

you can fly in about an hour or less to any of the other major Hawaiian islands— Maui, 
Hawaii, Kauai. Let your Travel Agent help you plan to include them. You can 
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. .. Hawaii’s unique, picturesque 
carnival of ancient South Sea sports, 
music, dancing and pageantry... will 


oJ be the climax of your fall vacation! 
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unemployed and homeless, couldn't either. 

Seven days after they found her un- 
wanted body, Little Miss Mystery was 
buried in a straw hat and white party 
dress. Seventeen neighbors chipped in to 
buy a spray of gladioli with the word 
“Sleep” embossed in gold on a banner. 
It was the greatest display of tenderness 
anyone had ever shown the little girl in 
her six years of life. 


DISASTERS: 


Unwelcomed Visitor 


Ten minutes after a boinb-laden B-29 
crashed near giant Fairfield-Suisun Ait 
Base, 35 miles from San Francisco, its 
gasoline flamed and exploded at least ten 
300-pound demolition bombs. The plane. 
whose engines were out of control. fell 





devised. They would be used with in- 
creasing frequency in the great industrial 
centers where the Communists could 
muster sufficient strength. 

Barred from Union Square by a police 
cordon, the demonstrators sullenly massed 
trom East Fourteenth Street to Commu- 
nist Party headquarters on East Twelfth. 
As homeward-bound office workers 
eddied out of buildings and subways. the 
rioters surged into police lines, shouting 
“We Want Peace!” and “Hands Off Ko- 
rea!” Mounted police spurred into the 
crowds and terrified pedestrians ran for 
cover in doorways and shops. 

For more than an hour police battled 
Communist shock troops around the bars, 
lunchrooms, and dingy storetronts south 
of Union Square. Thirteen persons were 
arrested, charged with trying to strike, 
kick. or bite police At opposite corners 
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the assignment with the proviso that its 
profit on the whole deal be limited to $1. 

Du Pont had built and operated the 
Hanford works—the largest single con- 
struction project of the last war—which 
turned out the plutonium for the 
A-bombs. A year after V-J Day it got out, 
returning to old-fashioned chemistry. 


NEW YORK: 
Scream at the Eagle 


For months New Yorkers had watched 
Brooklyn District Attorney Miles 
McDonald’s investigation of gambling 
and police corruption slowly unfold. 
Whether or not he had struck pay dirt 
was a tact which only the grand jury 
which heard his evidence could say. 
But there was no doubt that McDonald, 
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Avid for “martyrdom,” Reds baited police from Union Square lampposts and battled them on the street 


near a trailer camp housing 150 enlisted 
men and their families. Among the esti- 
mated seventeen killed: Brig.Gen. Robert 
F. Travis, commander of the air base and 
of the Ninth Heavy Bomber Wing. Sixty 
were also injured. 


COMMUNISTS: 


Rehearsal for Riots 


For New Yorkers and tor the nation, 
it was a sample of things to come. Under 
the guise of a “peace” meeting, 2,000 
Communists and fellow dupes last week 
smashed windows, battled the police, and 
upset the ordinary routine of the evening 
rush hour on Union Square. The police 
had banned the meeting at which Paul 
Robeson was slated to be the principal 
speaker. But the pro-Communist New 
York Labor Conference for Peace had 
called the demonstration anyway, hoping 
that bloodied noses and flying fists would 
bring them newsworthy “martyrdom.” 
hese were the tactics that Lenin had 
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of Thirteenth Street, two of the demon 
strators shinnied up lampposts and waved 
peace placards. “You're trying to send me 
and my children to war to die for filthy 
capitalists!” one shouted. It took a hook 
and ladder company to haul them down. 

That night the conference wired 
Mayor O’Dwyer: “Your mounted police 
trampled on the advocates of peace .. It 
was quite a spectacle of brutality and 
blood.” For the Communists, the rally 
had accomplished its purpose. 


THE ATOM: 


H-Bomb by du Pont 


To E.I. du Pont de Nemours last week 
went the No. 1 contract of the not-so-cold 
war. The Atomic Energy Commission 
asked the mammoth Delaware corpora- 
tion to find a 200,000-acre site on which 
to build and run a plant to produce the 
H-bomb. Du Pont, weary of oft-repeated 
leftist attacks that it was a munitions- 
maker and war-profiteer, warily accepted 


sparked by The Brooklyn Eagle which 
featured every juicy fact available, had 
made things tough for the New York 
police and for Mayor William O’Dwyer. 
In the battle which followed, O’Dwyer 
had intimated that McDonald was a 
“Hitler.” and the D.A. had labeled the 
mayor a hypocrite. One police captain 
had committed suicide, though there 
was nothing against him. 

Last weck the “politics as usual” spec- 
tacle took a turn which seemed to go 
bevond the usual scope of intraparty 
feuds. Wheeling on The Brooklyn Eagle, 
which had _ precipitated the  tracas. 
O’Dwyer dropped what might easily be 
interpreted as a word of warning. He 
pointed out that The Eagle’s building 
was city owned and leased on condition 
that it be vacated “when the city needs 
it.” The city, said O'Dwyer, might have 
to take back the structure for civil de- 
fense. Though nothing more overt than 
this was said, New Yorkers wondered if 
the mayor was telling his political op- 
position to pipe down—or else. 
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Malik’s Propaganda Sounding Board 


Kak vy sebe chuvstvuet? How are you? 

A Newsweek reporter fired this 
question at Jacob A. Malik last Tuesday 
afternoon as the Russian representative 
on the United Nations Security Council 
posed for photographers in the delegates’ 
lounge at Lake Success. 

Velkolepno, (Splendid) answered 
Malik, without changing his habitually 
sour expression. He had formally ended 
Russia’s six-month boycott of the UN 
because of its refusal to expel Nationalist 
China. Now he returned as a sort of dip- 
lomatic matinee idol—playing the part 
of the villain. 

Clad in a light gray suit and light gray 
tie, Malik shouldered his way through 
the crowd to the Security Council cham- 
ber. He shook hands with Secretary Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie, pulled his heavy 
dark-rimmed_ glasses from his breast 
pocket, put them on, took them off, and 
called the meeting to order. The spec- 
tators’ section in front of the Security 
Council table was jammed—mostly with 
women, mostly overdressed in floppy 
picture hats and fluttering chiffon. In this 
curious setting, almost bereft of dignity, 
there thus began the most critical session 


in the young, uncertain life otf the 
United Nations. 

What was Malik up to? 

The West got the first installment of 
the answer during the four Council meet- 
ings last week: Nothing that hadn't been 
expected. Malik’s moves: 

He tried to use his office as Council 


president to rule Dr. T. F. Tsiang, repre- 
36 


sentative ot Nationalist China, oft the 
Council, and he carried out a labored 
pretense that Tsiang did not exist as a 
Council member. He was voted down 8 
to 3 amid an atmosphere of studied 
discourtesy among the delegates. 
Malik again demanded the admission 
of Communist China. This was beaten by 
a vote of 5 to 5 since seven votes were 
needed to seat the Reds. 

>Malik proposed a cease-fire order in 
Korea, the withdrawal of all foreign 
forces, and the summoning before the 
Security Council of “representatives of 
the Korean people.” The usual demand 
was also made that Red China be brought 
into the Security Council as a precondi- 
tion to discussions on Korea. 


Significance-- 


It mattered not to Malik that his sar- 
casm was as leaden as a loaf of Russian 
black bread, that his colleagues consid- 
ered him the dullest of debaters, that his 
speeches irritated without convincing his 
listeners. For Malik was directing his 
message to the masses of faraway Asia. 
The message was super-simple and by 
and large it was what Asia wanted to 
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Malik’s tactics—here he waves pictures of John Foster Dulles at the 38th parallel—anger Austin 


hear: Korea was the latest proot that the 
United States was an imperialist aggressor. 

The effectiveness of the Russian line in 
general was illustrated by the dilemma in 
which it put India. On all three occasions 
when the Soviet initiated a vote, India 
sided with Malik. In New Delhi, Prime 
Minister Nehru castigated both the So- 
viets and the West in two speeches, 


warning against “any attempt to solve 
the problems of Asia without taking Asia 
into consideration.” NEwsweex’s London 
bureau cabled: 

“In the British view one of Maliks 
prime goals at the Security Council is to 
split India away‘ from Britain. The British 
say they are sure this isn’t going to hap- 
pen and ascribe India’s voting at Lake 
Success partly to the fact that Nehru’s 
feelings were hurt at the repulse of his 
mediation efforts. Nevertheless, the Brit- 
ish continue to be concerned over India’s 
attempted intervention and over possible 
developments in Formosa. 

“The activities of the Indian Ambassa- 
dor to Peking, Sardar K.M. Panikkar, 
continue to create suspicion in London. 
It is known that Panikkar saw the Chi- 
nese Premier, Chou En-lai, about July 22 
and received from him a statement to the 
effect that China did not want to become 
involved in a war with the United States 
over Formosa. It was in reply to this 
communication that Washington asked 
the Indian Government on or about July 
28 to pass on to Peking—through Panikkar 
—the authentic text of President Truman’s 
references to Formosa in his Congres- 
sional message of July 19. 

“Both British and American sources in 
London ‘regard Panikkar as somewhat 
unreliable in his judgment because he 
tends to pick up pieces of information 
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here and there and fit them into his own 
theory at a particular time. In fact, West- 
ern diplomats consider Nehru to be woe- 
fully represented almost everywhere in 
the world. But at least Panikkar is well in 
with Chinese leaders and has good 
grounds for talking to them as one Asiatic 
to another. Panikkar’s theme, of course, is 
that the Asiatics ought to get together 
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In Britain ao journey is far...and your dollar goes farther 
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Enjoy a Fall Vacation... 
where Summer lingers late! 


The names on the signpost are familiar . . . 
but all these places are in England. And 


@ You’ve still time to visit Britain this year, if you make the distances between them are as shown! 


your bookings now! By coming in late September or October, 
after the midsummer rush is over, you’ll enjoy ideal conditions for your stay. 


Britain’s countryside is never lovelier than in the golden glow of Autumn 
sunshine. Though you'll sense the stir of a gay, new Season 
in the air, even London won’t be crowded then. 
In the stores, when you shop for those fine British goods 
at bargain prices, you’ll receive even quicker, more courteous attention. 
Seeing the sights... or watching sports events, or at the theater... 
you'll be in more personal touch with Britain’s friendly people. 


You’ll be warmed by their welcome, while you share their fun. 
Yes, you'll come to know them better... in the Fall! 





START PLANNING NOW FOR 1951... 
GREAT "FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN YEAR” 


Next year will break all records for travel to Britain! From all over the 
world tens of thousands will be coming to see the great nationwide 1951 
Festival of Britain, with its theme of Britain’s contribution to world 
thought and progress. Exhibitions and musical and dramatic events will 
be staged at more than twenty centres throughout the country, demon- 
strating Britain’s achievements in the arts, science and industry. Start 
planning your visit now! 





ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


for a FREE copy of Calendar 
of Events, and for other illus- 
trated literature on Britain. 
Or write BRITISH TRAVEL 
CENTRE, 336 Madisou Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 





Come to 


eee IN SEPTEMBER OR OCTOBER 
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(evidently treating the Russians as Euro- 
peans) and settle the present conflict 
among themselves. But on this theme 
Whitehall is pretty certain Panikkar has 
been exceeding his instructions in some 
of his contacts.” 

The big question, of course, was the 
exact relation between the Chinese Com- 
munists and the Russians, and even 
Panikkar didn’t know the answer. How- 
ever, there was a cynical suspicion that 
the Russians didn’t want the Chinese 
Reds seated on the Security Council at 
all. Instead, the Kremlin game was to 
continue to use the Chinese demand for 
a Council seat as a means of setting the 
Reds against the West and of dividing 
the West itself. 

Much the same reasoning could be 
applied to the Russian suggestion for a 
cease-fire in Korea. The Soviets knew the 
United States could not accept such a 
condition, and, in any case, it was to the 
Kremlin’s advantage to prolong the fight- 
ing. Moreover, Moscow has committed 
itself in propaganda throughout Asia to a 
North Korean victory. Some diplomats 
felt that the dangerous period would 
therefore begin when and if the North 
Koreans started losing. 


BELGIU. 
(LGIUM: 


New King for Old 


The exercise of the Constitutional powers 
of King is conferred by the joint chambers 
on the presumptive heir to the throne, His 
Royal Highness Prince Baudouin Albert 
Charles Leopold Axel Marie Gustave, Duke 
of Brabant, Prince of Belgium, who will 
carry the title of Prince Royal. 
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Black Star Photos 
Hats, Hats, Hats: Last week the great Paris fashion houses staged 
their annual August showings to gratifyingly large numbers of 
American buyers. These hats, taken from earlier showings, give 
an idea of what new fripperies Paris designers have in mind. 


Thus the Belgian Parliament, which 
recalled King Leopold III from exile 
in Switzerland only two weeks before, 
moved to depose him and install his 
bespectacled, shy, and bookish 19- 
year-old son, who gave every sign of 
hating the whole business. This week 
Baudouin was expected to take his 
oath—in civvies rather than the tra- 
ditional military uniform of a Belgian 
King. Thereafter he would have all the 
powers and perquisites of King, although 
he would not take the title until he 
turned 21 in September 1951. 

Social Christian Premier Jean 
Duvieusart, humiliated by deposing the 
King his party had spent five years 


trying to recall, told the inside story of 


the 33% hours of negotiations that pre- 
ceded Leopold’s withdrawal: Leopold 
himself suggested abdication, then re- 
neged and intimated that retirement was 
forced on him by the government. With 
his own angry followers demanding his 
resignation, Duvieusart’s main point was 
that the government had no alternative 
in the face of an uprising that even the 
Socialists feared they could no longer 
control: “We faced a bloodbath ... The 
state was threatened.” 

One detail of Socialist plans which 
would have threatened the state even 
more leaked out belatedly. At the signal 
for the march on Brussels, the whole 
Cabinet was to be kidnapped as hostage 
for the safety of the rebels. As it was, 
Socialist leaders had trouble selling the 
compromise of Leopold’s deferred ab- 
dication to the Walloon hotheads who 
had already stormed past Army road- 
blocks into Brussels. Perspiring, former 


Premier Paul-Henri Spaak rushed from 
one Socialist meeting to another, being 
kissed by men and women at some, and 
booed at others. “We could have had 
outright abdication,” he admitted. “But 
at what a price! We won our goal. The 
King will never reign again.” 


FRANCE: 


Unquiet Summer 


Little signs plastered on grocers’ front 
windows in Paris brought an acrid mem- 
ory of the past. Sometimes it was No 
MORE SUGAR, sometimes TEMPORARILY OUT 
oF soap. All over France there were 
minor runs on sugar, coffee, tea, flour, oil, 
and soap. It was their reaction to Korea. 

The government shrewdly let the in- 
sensate buying continue until its fervor 
began to diminish. Then the newspapers, 
in a carefully organized campaign, ex- 
plained that France possessed massive 
stocks of commodities such as enough 
sugar for five and a half months; oil for 
three and a half months, and soap for 
four months. Moreover, the wheat crop 
promised to run only slightly below last 
years bumper crop. Hoarding diminished 
even before music-hall comedians began 
turning the hoarders into figures of fun. 
In a Montmartre night spot, a short, fat 
man, escorting five tall, opulent blondes to 
a ringside table, was greeted by a come- 
dian in a loud stage whisper “hoarder!” 

For the masses of Frenchmen, Korea 
had created an unquiet summer. The 
hope for a quick American victory was 
succeeded by alarm. The alarm shaded 
into a new kind of relief as President 
Truman’s statement indicated the United 
States was rising to the full realization of 
a world crisis. At least ten Frenchmen a 
day asked the American Embassy if they 
could sign up for service in Korea. All 
were told the United States Army took 
only American citizens. 

For many it was “perhaps the last va- 
cation of peace.” The big cities were 
rapidly emptying. Trains to the mountains 
and seashore were jammed. Paris traffic 
quieted down. Shop fronts carried the 
traditional “Fermeture Annuelle” signs. 
Out of 50 theaters, only seventeen were 
running. Cafés were thronged with tour- 
ists, notably English and Scandinavians. 


BRITAIN: 


Waiting for the Stork 


The biggest news in Britain this week 
was a baby. The second child of Princess 
Elizabeth, expected almost any day, 
crowded the Korean war into second 
place. Eve-of-baby jitters struck the staff 
at Clarence House, Elizabeth’s official 
residence on Pall Mall. . 

While Elizabeth sat quietly attending 
to her official correspondence, her aides 
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feverishly paced their rooms, pondering 
whether it was safe to go to the country 
for the traditional bank-holiday week 
end. Lt. Gen. Sir Frederick (Boy) 
Browning, the Princesses’s comptroller, 
told friends: “I think it is safe, and so 
does Her Highness—I’m off to Cornwall” 
(to see his novelist wife, Daphne du 
Maurier). But Elizabeth’s private secre- 
tary, Maj. Martin Charteris, who has 
three children of his own, said: “I am 
staying here. My second child was born 
three weeks too soon, and you never 
know what might happen.” 

The royal mother was seeing few 
friends during the holiday week end. 
She and Prince Philip (on special leave 
from the Navy) spent much time playing 
in the garden with their son and heir, 
19-month-old Prince Charles (who does 
not know he’s going to have a young 
brother or sister). Like any young mother 
who is expecting, Elizabeth kept in con- 
stant touch by telephone with her own 
mother who is holidaying at Sandringham 
with the King. The King and Queen held 
themselves ready to come to London at 
a moment's notice. 

“I can't think what all the fuss is about 
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Elizabeth wants a daughter this time 
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Before You Buy 


Look 
Under 


the 


Truck! 


Win it stand the gaff?’ Experienced truck men 
know One sure way to answer this vital question. Look 
under the truck! If you see Timken-Detroit “3 for 1” 
Axles with Hypoid Gearing, you can count on longest 
axle life and lowest maintenance costs. Hypoid is the 
advanced and proved gearing for single driving axles 
under medium- and heavy-duty trucks. Because it makes 
these axles stronger and gives them greater torque 
capacity, Hypoid Gearing consistently boosts truck per- 
formance—and owners’ profits. It’s one of a long list of 
famous Timken-Detroit field-tested features well worth 
your attention. When you’re looking at trucks, look 
underneath for Timken-Detroit Axles and Brakes! 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 


AXLES FOR TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS A 












A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 













The housing and numerous other parts of 
Timken-Detroit Series 3013 Tandem-Drive 
Units are constructed of lightweight en alloy for extra 
lightness—without loss of extra strength. Payload capacity is 
increased within road limitations. Sail ible on any make 
of truck if you specify it. 


PLANTS AT: DETROIT AND JACKSON, MICH. © OSHKOSH, WIS. © UTICA, N. Y. 
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Peace, It?s Wondertal: W hile Communists plunge 
the rest of the world into war the Russians demon- 
strate the latest achievements of peace in Moscow: 


—I’m just another mother having another 
baby,” Elizabeth told a friend last week. 
She had followed the same “code” 
(monthly visits from the doctors, regular 
exercise, and a regular diet) for the 
second baby as she was ordered to take 
for her first. And the same “code” (Army 
and Navy gun salutes, bunting flying 
from roof-tops, and extra half-pints of 
beer in the local pubs to celebrate the 
news) would follow the announcement 
of another royal birth. 

Elizabeth and Philip had both said 
they wanted a daughter this time. “Later 
on we'll have one more of each,” the 
royal mother told a member of her house- 
hold. Great-Granny Queen Mary was 
the only one of the royal family who 
wanted another great-grandson. “It 
would make the succession to the throne 
absolutely watertight,” she remarked to 
her favorite granddaughter. But the 
young couple were so sure they were 
going to have a girl that they had lined 
up only girls’ names for their second baby. 

Like many women who had a difficult 
first labor (Elizabeth had her first pains 
48 hours before Charles was born and 
much postnatal trouble), the 24-year-old 
expectant mother was awaiting her sec- 
ond confinement with more than a few 
butterflies in her stomach. Therefore, the 
most important person was Sir William 
Gilliatt, Britain’s leading gynecologist. 
For this 66-year-old kindly president of 
the Royal College of Obstetricians and 
Gynecologists, Elizabeth was an obedient 
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patient. To insure that his royal patient 
suffered as little pain as possible this 
time, Sir William ordered the latest pain- 
killing drugs. 

Sir William had warned her of exces- 
sive smoking and drinking (she does 
little of either), told her she could eat 
what she liked provided her weight did 
not jump above 28 to 30 pounds (if it did, 
Sir William was geared to cut out Eliza- 
beth’s salt-taking and give her some 
artificial saline) , and announced the baby 
would arrive sometime between Aug. 10 
and 15. He also told Elizabeth she could 
wear her favorite high-heeled shoes 
(white doeskin with 34-inch heels). 

A few days after the baby’s arrival 
Elizabeth will be ordered to spend a few 
minutes each morning and afternoon ex- 
ercising her stomach muscles. Sir William 
firmly believes no woman can get back 
her waistline unless she does vigorous 
limbering-up exercises. 


‘All Aid Short of Help’ 


Outwardly it looked like the usual 
August bank-holiday week end, the sum- 
mer’s most festive occasion for the British 
masses. There were family queues at 
railway stations, streams of beachbound 
motor cars, and provincial couples in 
open-necked shirts and _ cotton-print 
dresses, groping and giggling their way 
across London’s streets. 

But there was a difference. This was 
probably Britain’s uneasiest August binge. 








Acme — 
a new Diesel streamliner, which is supposed to 
make the 1,150-mile run from Moscow to Sochi in 
37 hours, and a modern skyscraper office building. 


Tempers were short. Even London’s 
polite Bobbies snarled at motorists. 

Grimly determined to relax if it killed 
them, Englishmen heading for the sea 
and countryside had an ominous send-off: 
headlines announcing the three-year, 
$9,520,000,000 arms program. The gov- 
ernment’s program, thrown together in 
five days in response to Washington’s 
“tell us what you can do” demand, was 
cautiously conditioned throughout by in- 
sistence on new American-dollar help. 
One informed wag dubbed it “all aid 
short of help.” 

Last week’s statement was followed 
by a top-secret annex detailing the types 
and quantities of war material which 
Britain intends to make. Primarily these 
will be weapons which Britain needs 
for its own armies—Centurion tanks, jet 
aircraft, guns, vehicles, ammunition, anti- 
submarine, antitank, and anti-aircraft de- 
vices. Presumably guided missiles, a field 
wherein the British are believed to be 
leading, will have high priority. 

Britain’s material pledges will be col- 
lated with those of other Atlantic Pact 
countries which the United States was 
receiving last week under strong pressure 
both from Washington and from Charles 
Spofford,-a tall New York lawyer who is 
chairman of the Nato Deputies (Nato is 
the newest synthetic word in the inter- 
national gobbledygook and stands for the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization). 

Nato last week adjourned until Aug. 
22. In the interim, the deputies, in the 
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: name of the organization, will needle 
their governments for urgent political 
and military decisions on quick increases 
in production of armaments and standing 
armed forces. Some deputies were still 
reeling from the shock treatment which 
Spofford had given them. 

The emphasis at the close of the two 
weeks’ Nato session was on armed forces. 
Each nation was told exactly what was 
; expected of it in terms of divisions. The 
f total was, of course, secret, but it was 

reliably reported to be in the neighbor- 
hood of 42 divisions. It did not embrace 
any prospective German divisions al- 
though no one on the inside of these 
deliberations doubted that German re- 
armament would inevitably follow the 
: creation of a viable Atlantic Treaty mili- 
tary force. The line-up also was evident- 
ly to be strengthened by troops from 
Turkey, which has now applied for mem- 
bership in the treaty organization. 








Significance -~- 
Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of News- 
wEEK’S London bureau, cabled: The 


British arms program was criticized [ry +h iS 


openly on two scores: First, it was too 


cautious, and, second, it leaned too 
heavily on American aid. Smart new 
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and the M. & St. L. 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railway again salutes the mighty 
Soy Bean industry, which in 1950 
is playing a greater part than 
ever before in agricultural and 
industrial progress. The Ameri- 
can Soybean Association, found- 
ed in 1920, is holding its 30th 
annual convention August 28-29- 
30 in Springfield, capital of 
America’s No. 1 Soy Bean gf 
State. 

As an important 3% 
carrier of Soy Beans ~ %& 
and the many prod- 
ucts made from this * 
modern “Miracle Crop,” “. 
the M. & St. L. recognizes 
the contribution of Soy Beans to 
farm and business prosperity in 
the Great Midwest. This con- 
tribution is most striking in the 
four states served by 
The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 

In 1949, Illinois, lowa, Min- 
nesota and South Dakota har- 
vested 5,194,000 acres of Soy 
Beans, half of the United States’ 
total. They produced 124,165,- 
000 bushels or 55 per cent of the 
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country’s crop of 222,305,000, 
second largest in history. Illinois 
harvested 82,602,000 bushels, 
the all-time record for any state; 
lowa, 28,778,000 odo dh and 
Minnesota, 12,408,000. The 
1950 acreage exceeds that of 
1949 and an even bigger crop is 
forecast. 
y Bean is called the “Miracle 
-. Crop” because of its mani- 
==. fold uses and the rapidi- 
ity with which it has 
Ha become a — and 
A> profitable factor in 
4am” )§=6American farming. 
—=- he M. & St. L., spe- 
cialist for 79 years in 
transportation for agriculture, 
networks some of the richest 
Soy Bean growing areas and 
directly serves five large process- 
ing plants. To Soy Bean produc- 
ers and processors, the M. & St. 
L., a modern, Diesel-powered 
Railway, offers the same Fast De- 
pendable Freight Service it has 
provided since 1871 for other 
products of agriculture and in- 
dustry. 
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Diesel Locomotives now power all M. & St. L. Freight Trains 
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practice of three men doing one man’s 
job. Nor has there been any suggestion 
whatsoever that the s ces (ex- 
cept for public building) will be trimmed 
to make way for defense. In other words, 
free spectacles and free false teeth still 
have priority over guns. 


Alibi, Pure and Simple 


Sir Anthony Crespigny Claude Vivian, 
the fifth Baron Vivian, pulled up his car 
beside a London policeman at 5:25 a.m. 
and asked: “Where can I find a pure 
woman?” The policeman promptly ar- 
rested the peer for drunken driving. In 
court last week the 44-year-old lord in- 
sisted he was sober. If he was unable to 
walk a straight line, it was because his 
new shoes were too tight. If his speech 
was “blurred,” it was because his false 
teeth were too loose. The judge ordered 
him to stand trial. 


MALAYA: 


The Child Bride 


The bride was blue-eyed, rosy-cheeked 
—and 13. She was Bertha de Hartogh. 
the Dutch girl who refused to return to 
the parents who left her in Java with a 
native amah (nurse) at the start of the 





Singapore newlyweds 


war (Newsweek, June 6). The groom 
was a 22-year-old Malay schoolteacher 
named Mansoor Adabi. “Now my parents 
can't have me,” she rejoiced after the 
Moslem ceremony under her chosen name 
of Nadra Binte Maarot in Singapore last 
week. But at Bergen op Zoom in the 
Netherlands her parents appealed to the 
Dutch Foreign Ministry to seek an annul- 
ment. “Have we not been through 
enough?” they asked. 
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The Worlds First Tv 


transports coal under 


Compass—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 





A most spectacular transportation 
job is being conducted by a large 
West Virginia coal mine. This mine 
is cut off from both rail and 
river shipping at their Monongahela 
River loading point by a mountain 
barrier two miles wide by four 
hundred feet high. One of the prol- 
lems at this mine was getting the coal 
from the mine to the river, and all 
means of exit were explored. Rail, 
truck haulage, aerial trams—all 
figured at too high a cost-per-ton. 


Mine management decided, after 
a careful analysis of the problem. to 
drive a tunnel through the mountain 


to the river. This means of exit. inf 


combination with belt conveyor 
transportation, looked to be the 
safest, fastest, most economical haul- 
age to the river. Coal mine operating 
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history has shown that conveyorizing 
means continuous, uniform, smooth 
delivery of coal at the lowest possible 
cost-per-ton handled. 


So they called in the G. T. M.— 
Goodyear Technical Man. He proved 
that with Goodyear’s Steel Cable 
Compass Belt a two-mile, single- 
flight conveyor haul through the 
mountain was entirely practical. 
And this steel-muscled belt is so 
strong and so stretch-free that it 
needs but 20 feet of counter- 
Weight travel to take up all 
the stretch and shrinkage 
in this monster belt. So the 
tunnel was dug and the 
world’s largest single flight 
conveyor belt, 100% longer 
than any other ever built, 
was recently installed. 


This gigantic belt travels a distance 
of more than two miles— 10,900 feet 
—in one single stretch from mine to 
dock. It is a single loop of rubber, 
sinewed with steel, more than four 
miles in total circumference, and 
weighs 122 tons. Traveling at a speed 
of 300 feet per minute, it is deliver- 
ing 300 tons of coal per hour at the 
river, at far lower cost-per-ton than 
possible by other methods. 


GOODFYEA 


Such record-breaking perform- 
ance is made possible by Goodyear’s 
COMPASS belt construction that 
endows belts with super-strength 
without excessive weight and thick- 
ness. That is why most of the world’s 
longest conveyor belt hauls, both 
underground and overland, are 
G.T.M.-specified. For a detailed esti- 
mate on any similar big-tonnage pro- 
ject, write Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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The pony that wasn’t just a promise 


Every boy can’t have a real live pony named Prince 

or Betty or Spot. The pony population will have to shoot 
up considerably before that great day comes. But 

every boy ought to have a little share of the real, true, 
touchable things of childhood. That ping pong set. That 
yellow rubber boat. Those cowboy boots from Texas. 


Kids are different from grown-ups. They haven’t learned 
yet to live with tomorrow. They don’t understand about 
“waiting for the future.” To put it bluntly — 

Tomorrow is a pretty no-account thing to a boy! 


But here’s the blessed part of it. Big folks’ secure 
tomorrows can make little folks’ todays come true. 

If you’re not worried about the future—today becomes a 
brighter day. When the way’s all clear ahead—you can 
breathe easier, smile at tomorrow — and today give 

all the precious little things that mean so much to a child. 
And when someone dear to you says, “What did 

you bring me, Daddy?” —you don’t reach down into 


your pocket and pull out your Prudential policy. 
You pull out cowboy boots. 


* * * 


It’s the business of The Prudential to help you—and your 
family —enjoy a better life today by being more certain 
about tomorrow. Prudential life insurance can provide a 
guaranteed monthly check for your family to take 

the place of yours or a retirement income for yourself. 
Any Prudential representative 

will be glad to start you on 
your way—or speed up your 
progress—towards that 
Security for Tomorrow 

that means so much in 
happiness today. 
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Enjoy the Jack Berch 
Show—Every morning, 


Monday through Friday, NBC. 


A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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LABOR: 


Crisis on the Railroads 


“Railway workers are just as much en- 
titled to the five-day week and a wage 
increase ... as are workers in other indus- 
tries. The five-day week is fast becoming 
universal ... The workers feel they must 
fight.” Thus Frank Hall, chairman of the 
negotiating committee for fifteen interna- 
tional railway brotherhoods, explained 
the decision of 90,000 nonoperating work- 
ers to strike on Aug. 22. 

The fifteen unions, members of the 
Trades and Labor Congress will be joined 
by two Canadian Congress of Labor 
unions representing 35,000 railway em- 
ployes. Last year all seventeen unions 
asked the Canadian National, Canadian 
Pacific, and three other railroads to short- 
en their 48-hour week to 40 without 
cutting their pay. In addition, the TLC 
unions wanted a 7-cent hourly wage 
raise, the CCL workers a 10-cent increase. 

Federal conciliation boards attempted 
to break the deadlocks which developed 
over the demands. In April they recom- 
mended that the work week be reduced 
to 44 hours, with a small wage increase 
which would have meant less take-home 
pay. The unions would have none of it, 
nor of the railroads’ subsequent offer of a 
44-hour week with no pay cut. 

Last month the unions took secret 
strike votes. On Aug. 2 leaders of the 
fifteen brotherhoods met in Montreal, 
considered the results, and announced 
the “practically unanimous” decision to 
strike. With the other two unions they set 
the date for Aug. 22. 

In 1948 the Labor Department averted 
a similar railway strike just fifteen hours 
before the deadline. But this time the 
government has given both parties to 
understand that it does not intend to be 
dragged in as a last-minute mediator. 

If it comes, the walkout would cripple 
the whole national economy and _ vital 
defense preparations. The Toronto Finan- 
cial Post, mincing no words last week, de- 
clared: “If railway labor leaders have 
any loyalty to this country, they will put 
the nation’s interest above group advan- 
tage and keep their men on the job. If 
they are not big enough to do so, then 
the government should step in firmly and 
make it clear that neither a tie-up nor 
blackmail will be tolerated.” 


DEFENSE: 


Laying the Foundation 


Last week was one of the most soul- 
searching ever spent by the Liberal ad- 
ministration in all its years of power. 
In what was really one continuous meet- 
ing broken into three sessions over six 
days, the Cabinet wrestled with its devil: 
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what to do about Korea. Already it had 
sent three destroyers and an RCAF trans- 
port squadron to the battle area. It had 
hoped that would be enough. But em- 
barrassing news began to mingle with 
the bad from Korea: Britain announced 
it would send troops, and other Com- 
monwealth nations (Australia and New 
Zealand) said the same. Prime Minister 
Louis St. Laurent decided his vacation 
at least was over and returned to Ottawa 
from his summer home. 

What did the public want? One Cab- 
inet minister admitted he didn’t know. 
If the press was any guide, all of the 
nation except isolationist Quebec favored 
sending a Canadian contingent. Even 
Liberal papers were openly critical of 
government reluctance. 

It wasn’t all the government's fault. 
The only ground force ready for action is 
an airborne brigade of about 4,500 men, 
trained in purely defensive Arctic fight- 
ing. In the air a few fighter squadrons 
are all that hold the fort. 

Production and equipmentwise, Canada 
has been critically hampered by the 
dollar shortage and the United States’ 
“Buy American Act,” which restricts arms 
purchases outside the country. Thus 
Canada cannot sell to the United States 
nor can it spare many American dollars 
to buy arms. Because Canada’s own mil- 
itary needs are small, it wasn’t practical 
to continue large-scale arms production. 

The problem as well as the cure, lay, 
as usual, in Washington. Last week Ex- 
ternal Affairs Minister Lester Pearson 


made a hurried, secret visit to see where 
Canada stood in President Truman’s re- 
armament program. His report was en- 
couraging: Cabinet sources began hinting 
the “Buy American Act” would be sus- 
pended once the President is confirmed 
in his emergency powers. 

What Ottawa wants is in effect a 
redraft of the wartime Hyde Park arms 
agreement, in which the ' -der was to 
all intents nonexistent. How to achieve 
this is the task of the Canadian repre- 
sentatives meeting with their opposite 
members on the Joint U. S.-Canadian 
Industrialization Mobilization Planning 
Committee in Ottawa Aug. 8. The 
board will consider the industrial inte- 
gration of the two countries, joint ac- 
tion on requirements, allocations, pri- 
orities, export controls, and Atlantic 
Pact arms needs. 

In a nationwide broadcast Monday 
night, St. Laurent made the long-awaited 
announcement: a new brigade, called the 
Canadian Army Special Force, trained 
and equipped to carry out Canada’s obli- 
gations under the UN, will be recruited 
immediately. Volunteers will be accepted 
from civilian, active, and reserve army 
ranks, “just as many veterans of the sec- 
ond world war as possible.” 

St. Laurent continued: “This brigade 
will, subject to the approval of Parlia- 
ment, be available for service in Korea as 
part of the UN forces if it can be most 
effectively used in that way when it is 
ready for service.” Parliament will be 
summoned to meet in six or seven weeks. 





Canadian Press 


Final Tribute: RCMP guards carry the casket of Labor Minister 
Humphrey Mitchell at his funeral Aug. 4. Mitchell headed the 
Labor Department for almost nine years after a long career of 
trade-union activity. At the left are Prime Minister Louis St. 
Laurent, Sen. James MacKinnon, and Health Minister Paul Martin. 
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Ripeste: Second world war Marine ace, 
Col. Grec (Pappy) Boyincton, had a 
ready answer when Art LINKLETTER 
asked him what he’d do in event of an- 
other world war. Replied Pappy: “I'd 
get right on the radio and I'd say, “Boys, 
get out there and fight’!” 


Persona Non Grata: Chicago wanted 
no part of West Coast gambler Mickey 
Couen. Police invaded his lush pent- 
house suite atop the Ambassador East 
and took Mickey to jail “because we 
don’t want to find his body lying in a 
Chicago street.” Then they told him to 
get out of town, fast. “I don’t have to 
square myself with nobody,” Cohen 
snapped, all injured innocence. “Can't a 
guy mind his own business in Chicago 
without you guys bothering him?” 


Big Helle: Arriving in Japan, where 
she will star in the first joint United 
States-Japanese film production, “Tokyo 
File 212,” the sultry, Czech-born actress 


bi 


Florence Marley (right) will chalk up a Hollywood “first” 


FLORENCE MARLEY (“Sealed Verdict”) 
was warmly welcomed. Reirko OTANI 
(left), Japanese actress selected to play 
in the film, presented her with a bouquet. 


Divoree Off: Luckily, the interlocutory 
divorce decree actress Betty Hutton got 
from camera-manufacturer TED BRIskIN 
in April doesn’t become final for a year, 
Miss Hutton told newsmen in Chicago. 
“We're back together again and very much 
in love. Maybe it’s a good thing we sep- 
arated. A lot of things had to be worked 
out... . Now. I know our marriage is go- 
ing to last forever... .. Ted's career will 
take precedence over everything else.” 
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IN PASSING 





Margin of Error: When Jack Smakrt, 
the “Fat Man” of the radio serial, was 
signed in New York to play the role in 
the movies, he weighed a mere 250 
pounds. But when he arrived in Holly- 
wood, after some extra strawberry short- 
cake and cheese blintzes, Smart weighed 
260 pounds—too fat, his studio said, to 
get through a dressing-room door, sit in 
a make-up chair, or fit in a close-up. 
They ordered him to lose 10 pounds in 
the studio gym or lose the job. “It’s 
ridiculous,” Smart snorted. “Why should 
a fat man reduce in order to play a fat 
man? I owe it to my audience to be as 
fat as I can get.” 


Guilty as Charged: Aircraft technican 
Joun H. Grant, who tried to place a 
time bomb on a United Airlines plane to 
kill his wife and two children (News- 
WEEK, May 1), was convicted on six 
counts of attempted murder in Santa 
Monica, Calif., Aug. 3. The maximum 
sentence could be 20 years on each 
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count. Said his wife bitterly: “I hope he 
spends the rest of his life in prison.” 


Turnabout: [n court to ask a reduction 
in the alimony he pays his first wife, 
Liu Damita (Newsweek, Aug. 7), 
Errot Fiynn announced he hoped 
shortly to marry Princess IRENE GHICA. 
But on Aug. 4 Flynn switched signals: 
he would marry Kansas-bred actress 
Patrice Wymore, 21. Patrice’s fiancé, 
Broadway producer SaM LAMBERT, was 
stunned by the news. “People said I was 
a fool to let her go to Hollywood,” he 


lamented, “...I guess the glitter and- 


glamour ... changed her.” 


Red Push: Puuir J. BAcLey Jnr., head 
of J. W. Wiseman Inc., a clothes-cleaning 
establishment, wrote a letter to The Rich- 
mond (Va.) News Leader asking the 
paper to “stop printing maps showing the 
Korean lines of battle superimposed over 
this and nearby states for comparison. My 
best presser left without notice for three 
days to get his two sisters away from 
Enfield, N.C., as the map showed the 


Communists were only a few miles away.” 


Nominee: “I am going to be elected to 
the United States Senate,” industrialist 
Vivien KELLEMs announced in Bridge- 
port, Conn., last week as she accepted the 
nomination for senator on the newly 
formed Connecticut “Independence 
Party” ticket. Miss Kellems said she 
hoped Jasper McLevy, Socialist mayor 
of Bridgeport, could be persuaded to 
run for governor on the same ticket. 


Windup: Carrying a big “tumip” $1 
watch so she wouldn't be late, actress 
Gioria SWANSON gave an interview to 
The Seattle Times at the conclusion of a 
28-city tour to publicize her comeback 
picture, “Sunset Boulevard” (NEWSWEEK. 
June 26). “When I’m home, if anything 
is asked about me,” Miss Swanson said 
wearily, “I'm going to write it down, 
instead of talking. And after that, I'm 
going to become a Trappist . . . I’m pretty 
much fed up with me.” 


"No News...” Editor HENry AMASON of 
the Oglethorpe Echo made a big hit in 
Lexington, Ga., when he published an 
issue of the weekly without a single 
story. The edition sold out in a hurry. 
Amason just reprinted pictures he ran in 
issues of the last year, without captions. 
“Everybody knows everybody in these 
parts, anyway,” he explained. “I’ve found 
a lazy man’s way to take a vacation.” 


Sample, Granny? In Providence for a 
Doctor of Laws degree at Bryant College, 
NELLIE TayLoe Ross, former governor of 
Wyoming and now Director of the Mint, 
glowingly described to reporters her re- 
cently acquired 150-year-old farmhouse 
in Maryland. “I’m a pushover for any old 
house, the older the better,” she said. 
“The best room is the kitchen ... My 
farm has an apple orchard, a delightful 
place ... We also have tobacco growing 
there. It’s a beautiful crop.” A grand- 
mother to three boys and a girl, Mrs. 
Ross said the children always beg for 
samples from the Mint. Some grown peo- 
ple, she added, “seem to think I own it.” 


Burdens of Wealth: Still refusing to 
discuss. her reported separation from 
WintHrRop ROCKEFELLER, Mrs. Eva 
(Boso) ROCKEFELLER was vacationing 
with her 22-month-old son Winnie at the 
farm home of her mother and stepfather 
near Lowell, Ind. The “Cinderella” bride 
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Bobo vacationed on the farm... 


- of 1947 refused to let cameramen take a 
to picture of Winnie: “I want him to be able 
a to go out into the world unrecognized 
ok from pictures as the son of wealth ... 
K. Can’t I find peace anywhere? Can’t my 
1g child grow up to be a normal human 
id being? ... I can’t sit back like any other 
n, mother. Being a Rockefeller has its oblig- 


m ations. I have a position to maintain.” ° 
ty cod 


Lot's Better: “Judy’s the bouncy type. 
She'll snap out of this in a hurry,” actress 





Every day rust eats away at your 








of Jupy GaRLAND’s agent predicted when 


she cut her throat with a broken glass in 
a fit of despondency (NEwsweEEK, July 3). 
Last week, vacationing in Sun Valley, 
Idaho, with her daughter Lisa and a 
nurse, Judy had bounced back and was 
feeling fine. She even went fishing and 
made a catch. 
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metal tanks, buildings, fences, 
stacks ...everything metal inside 
and outside your plant. Yet, rust 
and costly rust depreciation can 
be stopped instantly . .. econom- 
ically . .. with RUST-OLEUM. 


Industry of all kinds...railroads, 
steamship lines, iron and steel 
companies, refineries, in fume- 
choked industrial and coastal areas 
have proved Rust-Oleum for more 
than 25 years. They know that 
Rust-Oleum stops and prevents 
rust! * 

Rust-Oleum can be applied with- 
out extensive preparation ...even 
over surfaces that are already 
rusted. Rust-Oleum spreads evenly 
... free of brush marks. Its tough, 


If you have a rust problem, and would like a 
free survey and recommendations, send your 
name and address on your business stationery. 
A qualified factory representative will arrange 
this free service, which includes a trial size of 
Rust-Oleum for specific test purposes. There 
is no obligation on your part. Write today. 


pliable finish protects against 
every kind of weather, against 
fumes and heat... even against 
salt air and salt spray. 


Beauty and durability are com- 
bined in Rust-Oleum for it is avail- 
able in a large selection of colors 
...including aluminum and white. 

Don’t wait another day! Let 
Rust-Oleum give you safe, sure, 
economical protection against rust. 
Use it to protect all your metal 
surfaces. Specify it to your paint- 
ing contractor or architect. Indus- 
trial distributors in all principal 
cities of the United States and 
Canada stock Rust-Oleum to sup- 
ply your every need. See Sweets 
for complete catalog and nearest 


source of supply, or write us direct. 
*Names on request 





RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 








2492 Oakton Street 


* Evanston, Illinois 
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How to Beat the Heat 


Dr. Chester Hyman, University of 
Southern California physiologist, mopped 
his brow. He slumped limply into a 
chair and shook the folds of his shirt 
free of his body. 

“There’s no way you can cool the 
human machine,” he lamented. “You can 
only make it less hot. 

“The best idea,” advised Dr. Hyman, 
a stout man, “is to cut down on heat 
production. Go in for minimum activity. 
Become as sessile an organism as possible. 
Go into places where your environment 
is brought down to a level where you 
can lose heat more easily—like air-cooled 
theaters or immersing in the ocean.” 

He sighed longingly, then shook his 
head. “No, there is no physiological de- 
vice for keeping cool.” 

Last week, as summer reached the 
halfway point, the area which geogra- 
phers call the North Temperate zone 
was anything but temperate. NEwSwEEK 
appealed to half a hundred scientists 
(including Dr. Hyman) for advice on a 
problem that seemed for the moment 
almost as pressing as beating the North 
Koreans—namely, beating the heat. 

Adjustment: That the human body 
can adjust to extreme heat with amazing 
facility has never been better demon- 
strated than by an eighteenth-century 
English experiment. A volunteer stepped 
into a dry oven (250 degrees Fahrenheit) 
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carrying a raw beefsteak. A quarter of 


-an hour later he emerged a bit shaky 


but none the worse from his ordeal. 
The steak was cooked, medium rare. 

The body takes two major steps to 
cope with heat. When the weather is 
hot, more blood circulates near the skin 
where it can shed heat. And sweat 
glands pour out moisture which cools 
through evaporation. Vaporizing a pint 
of perspiration is as cooling as melting 
7 pounds of ice. On a hot day a mod- 
erately hard worker may unload 3 quarts 
of sweat. 

Frequent bathing is one way to aug- 
ment the natural cooling mechanisms. 
Heat from blood circulating near the 
skin slowly seeps into the cool water. A 
half-hour soak in a tepid tub does a more 
thorough job than a quick plunge into 
an icy shéwer. And when bathing is not 
possible, soaking the ankles or wrists in 
cold water gives some relief. 

Moderate exercise, enough to stimu- 
late blood circulation and sweating, is 
recommended. But overdoing it may 
dangerously overtax the body’s heat-dis- 
sipating system, since roughly 75 per 
cent of muscular energy is converted to 
heat. (For what happens when the body 
can no. longer cope’ with heat, 
see diagram. ) 

Eating: Should the diet be changed 
in the summer? Experts agree that it 
should, but not radically for fear of up- 
setting digestion. Dr. C. Glen King of the 
Nutrition Foundation in New York advises 
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First aid for exhaustion is rest and warmth; for cramps, rest and salt 
water; for stroke, cold baths and compresses. U.S. Public Health 
Service warns: make sure of symptoms and call a doctor immediately. 
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cutting down on rich, energy-laden foods, 
eating more fruits and vegetables. 

How about the theory that animal 
proteins—e.g., meat, fish, eggs—increase 
summer discomfort by stimulating inter- 
nal heat production? “An old wives’ tale,” 
he says. As for alcoholic drinks: “Most 
statements which you.read about keeping 
cool by taking a long, tall one are just 
excuses to take that drink. Alcohol does 
heat up the body, but not appreciably 
as far as summer comfort goes, it’s true.” 

For hard workers extra salt, dissolved 
in drinking water or swallowed in tablet 
form, is necessary to replace salt lost in 
perspiration. But sedentary people gen- 
erally get plenty of salt in their food. 
Warned Dr. Heinz Specht, chief of the 
physiological physics section, National 
Institutes of Health: “The use of salt 
pills is often greatly overrated. Actually, 
many people ought to see a doctor before 
taking them. People with certain heart 
ailments can harm themselves if they 
take too many.” 

Im the Mind: There may be persons 
who lead a rich, fanciful life and can 
delude themselves into feeling cool on a 
sweltering day, but for the average man 
psychologists hold out little hope. Dr. 
Melvin Marks of Tulane University in 
steaming New Orleans said: “I have 
never yet found a person who has suc- 
ceeded in kidding himself into being cool 
when he is hot. I wish I knew 
how to do it.” 

Dr. Fred McKinney of the University 
of Missouri, however, took a more hope- 
ful attitude: “If an individual is really 
interested in what he is doing and is 
successful at it, he is not too much con- 
cerned with the weather.” 

Dr. George F. J. Lehner of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles went 
farther: “Heat is an excuse to get out of 
difficulties. The workman who complains 
bitterly about the heat all week long 
and then on his day off works happily 
in the sun is using heat as a defense 
mechanism. If others around you are 
griping about the heat, it’s easy to take 
up the refrain. Say you feel cool for a 
change. Others may follow. Then you 
may really begin to feel cool and so 
will they.” 

Detroit psychiatrist Dr. Henry Luce* 
suggested a _ psychological approach 
through clothing: “If you think a light 
suit, or a white dress, keeps you cooler, 
then you're less under stress.” In other 
words, less bothered means less hot. 

Apparel: Dress designers, though dis- 
agreeing among themselves, were more 
positive about the psychological advan- 
tages of this season’s clothing. “If you look 
cool, you feel cool,” asserted Aurora Elroy 
of Majestic Specialties, a New York 
sportswear company. She spotted a trend 
toward sleek, simple lines. “If clothes are 





*No kin. 
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too blousy, it’s like going around without 
a girdle. You get kinda messy and start 
pooching out all over.” 

Another sportswear designer, Morgan 
Fauth of David Crystal, differed. “When 
a dame gets up after she’s been sitting 
down in a black-crepe sheath dress, she 
looks like a folded accordion across the 
middle.” He was in favor of wide-skirted, 
fluffy dresses. (See cut for a futuristic 
supercool garment, inspiration of Bonnie 
Cashin, Adler & Adler fashion designer.) 

Style aside, scientists prescribed light- 
weight, porous clothing that permits per- 
spiration to evaporate. 

Air Conditioning: “Asking which are 
good ventilating and air-conditioning sys- 
tems is like asking which automobile is 
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a good buy,” said O. A. Wendt Jr., prom- 
inent Chicago ventilating engineer. “It all 
depends on how much money you want 
to spend. A good window-type air con- 
ditioner can be had for $125. If you want 
to add a compressor to do a better job, 
it would probably cost $300. Then you 
can get up in remote control 3-ton jobs 
that will air-condition a whole house. 
That can run into hundreds of dollars.” 

How about fans? Answered Charles 
B. Squiers, sales manager for Charles 
R. Beltz & Co., Detroit: “Fans are a 
poor man’s answer to getting relief in a 
room. We can put a fan in a window to 
exhaust from three rooms for $50.” 

Fans don’t cool a room, nor do they 
dehumidify the air. But by stirring up 
circulation in the air, they speed evap- 
oration of perspiration and also disperse 
the aura of hot air which surrounds a 
sitting person. The best way to use them, 
authorities concur, is to place them on 
the floor where the air is coolest. Fans 
fastened to the wall near the ceiling 
merely churn the hottest air in the room. 

In dry climates it is possible to rig up 
a primitive but highly effective cooling 
system, called a “swamp cooler.” It con- 
sists simply of a fan blowing over an 
excelsior mat which is drenched with 
dripping water. If the air is low in 
humidity, the water evaporates quickly 
and cools the air. 

In general, windows should be left 
open during the night to let in cool air. 
An attic fan powerful enough to exhaust 
the day’s stale warm air helps. If a house 
is well-insulated or has thick masonry 
walls, it is a good idea to keep the 
windows closed all day and draw the 
shades to cut off radiation from the sun. 

The heat can thus be given a good 
battle by cooler and airier houses, light 
apparel, an optimistic attitude, proper 
diet, and leisurely living. Perhaps the 
wisest and easiest advice to follow was 
contributed by Nola Andrews, an 82- 
year-old New. Orleans cook, who said: 
“I jest sits and sits, an’ sometimes I moves 
to get me a drink. Then I sits some more.” 


* 
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Showering may not be as cooling as bathing, but it’s more fun 


Newsweek 
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Once Again 


‘Since the start of the Korean war, 
radio has had an all-too-familiar ring. 
The networks’ news departments have 
gone back to a wartime basis—instituting 
new programs, interrupting programs for 
flashes, sending more correspondents 
abroad—and_ news-show ratings have 
zoomed up. This week another reminder 
of the second world war came back to 
radio. Raymond Swing, a regular during 
the last war, returned from retirement 
and illness to broadcast news again 
(WOR, Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 
10:15-10:30 p.m. EDT). 


Sir Thomas Sp aks 


The disk jockey has gone highbrow. 
Leopold Stokowski and Arthur Treacher, 
on WNBC in New York, were among the 
first departures this season from radio's 


usual tell-a-joke, turn-a-platter formula. 
Last week New York heard the start of 
the most ambitious, most erudite disk- 
jockey show to date—the 26-week tran- 
scribed Sir Thomas Beecham Program on 
WQXR (Wednesday, 8:05-9 p.m. EDT). 

The 71-year-old conductor of the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, reading 
his own scripts and sometimes straying 
from them to speak extemporaneously, 
made the recordings in London and 
New York in cooperation with Towers 
of London, Ltd., an international radio- 
transcription agency. The informal but 
informative talks that accompany the 
music were aimed especially at American 
listeners. A similar program, “made for 
the Empire” a year ago and broadcast 
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in Canada—which WQXR planned on 
running last fall—was considered unsatis- 
factory for the American market. For the 
U. S., the shows were cut from one hour 
to 55 minutes, leaving time for the preva- 
lent five minutes of news, and Sir 
Thomas’s remarks are scattered through- 
out the music instead of being predom- 
inantly at the beginning. 

Both Towers and Sir Thomas, who are 
in partnership, hope to sell the series to 
other radio stations, and expect to do 
most of their selling in the fall, when 
Sir Thomas and the London Philharmonic 
make a U. S. tour. They should have 
little trouble if the first show, “casual 
remarks of mine on [Hector] Berlioz,” 
was an indication of the other 25. 

Sir Thomas has long been known for 
his musical knowledge, pungent wit, and 
pithy speech. He has lost none of his 
vigor, and his voice is rich and Churchil- 
lian. On the first program he mentioned 
how Berlioz had “somewhat hazardously 





Black Star 
Erudite disk jockey: Sir Thomas records some music and some wit 


got himself engaged to be married to a 
young lady in Paris.” Later, regretting 
the public’s lack of familiarity with 
Berlioz’s operas, Sir Thomas went on to 
say that “They are likely to remain in 
dismal obscurity so long as . . . the pro- 
grams and policies of theaters . . . remain 
dictated by politicians, pedagogues, pro- 
fessors, prigs, and publishers instead of 
musicians.” Such a beginning portends a 
series that will be outspoken, authorita- 
tive, instructive, and fun. 


Postscript Performance 


Last Saturday night the 33rd Lewisohn 
Stadium summer concert series officially 
ended. But NBC, which had contracted 


to televise one performance a _ week, 
presented one more stadium concert two 
nights later. 

New York’s wet summer was the cause. 
Because rain or threat of rain had cut 
attendance at about three-fourths of the 
concerts and caused five to be canceled, 
Mrs. Minnie Guggenheimer, chief patron 
of the stadium recitals, had been forced 
to shorten the season from eight weeks 
to seven, leaving one more NBC-TV 
broadcast date unfulfilled. 

If an audience had been allowed in 
the stadium two nights after the curtailed 
season closed, it would have cost Stadium 
Concerts about $4,000 for the orchestra, 
house staff, and programs. But the 
season’s $40,000 loss could not be in- 
creased. At this point NBC offered to 
foot the orchestra bill, if no audience 
were present. 

Result was that the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Vladimir Golschmann, and 
Jeanne Mitchell, a young American 
violinist, played in an empty stadium. 
For one night Lewisohn was the largest 
TV concert “studio” in the U.S. without 
an on-the-spot audience. 


The Bedside Network 


Jean Tighe, a radio singer, entertained 
in hospitals during and after the second 
world war, but she had the feeling that 
the patients also needed help to en- 
tertain themselves. She decided that 
members of the radio business could 
assist hospitalized veterans in broad- 
casting their own shows. 

As every one of the 131 veterans’ 
hospita's in the U.S. has a radio system 
of from one to five channels, the physical 
setup was no problem. Together with A. 
Carl Rigrod, radio and TV director of 
Donahue & Coe, an advertising agency, 
Miss Tighe interested other radio people 
in the idea, got Veterans Administration 
approval, and went to work. 

Today, two and a half years after the 
founding of the Veterans Hospital Radio 
Guild, six of the hospitals* have weekly 
shows of all kinds—football forecasts, talks 
on art, horticulture, stamps—produced by 
patients. Perhaps the most elaborate 
production was a musical comedy for 
which the patients wrote the script and 
composed the music and lyrics; the actors 
included two men on litters and three in 
wheel chairs. 

The 100 radio professionals who su- 
pervise every show devote up to 30 
hours a week to the “bedside network.” 
“There is,” says Miss Tighe, “no dead 
wood in our organization.” All of the 
work is voluntary, and the thousands of 
dollars it has cost have come from the 
pros’ pockets. Not letting up in its efforts, 





*Halloran, Kingsbridge, and Castle Point in New 
York; Livermore and San Fernando in California; 
and Barnes in Vancouver, Wash. 
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Stag and helper record a show B-0:A-C's Unique Guarantee 


When you book to Britain via BOAC you are assured passage 
on a new Stratocruiser Speedbird. No other type of airliner is 
ever substituted, a promise no other airline can make. To be sure 
of the finest . . . book BOAC! 


on- the guild hopes to be helping in ten more 
ind hospitals within the next vear. 

an Proof that the project is worth-while 
im. is the VA’s statement that the guild has 
est “succeeded in enriching [our] special- 
out service program.” And there are two 
dozen ex-patients in New York who, 
remembering their “bedside network” 
days, return to their hospitals each week 
to help guild members. 

red The VHRG’s aim is “recreation, not 
ml therapy,” and it is “in no way a job- 
hat finding agency.” It is “not training guys 
en- for radio.” Last week, however, one 
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uns narrate at Halloran from his bed by dom, drawing-room quiet, lounge comfort. _ cigarettes. Lounge bar on lower deck. Library. 
lem means of recording equipment set up by 
ical a volunteer guild helper (see cut). He 
A. now drives his car into the city from his 
of home at Corona, N.Y., goes up to the 
=i fe studio, and does a real live show. 
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The Taylors of Wytheville were hit hardest 


Polio in the Blue Ridge 


Wytheville, in Virginia’s Blue Ridge 
farming section, is a ghost town. Theaters, 
churches, and schools are closed. Stores 
and streets are almost deserted, while 
frightened residents stay shut into their 
houses. In the past three weeks, fourteen 
of Wytheville’s 5,500 people have died 
of infantile paralysis. In Wythe County 
homes, and in Richmond and Roanoke 
hospitals, 105 other local cases are under 
treatment. Hardest hit is the fa~ily of 
Howard Taylor (see cut). Four of his six 
children have polio. One son, 6. died. 

In the first week of the polio outbreak, 
the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis moved swiftly to the aid of 
stricken Wythe County. A medical con- 
sultant, nurses, and physical therapists 
were flown to the scene. The Wythe 
County chapter of the foundation was 
bolstered with a $5,000 advance. Of the 
eighteen respirators shipped to the entire 
nation during last week, thirteen went to 
Roanoke, primarily for the treatment of 
Wythe County cases. 

Basil O'Connor, president of the foun- 
dation, whose own daughter, Mrs. Sidney 
Culver, 30, had been hospitalized with a 
mild case of polio at Richmond, ad- 
mitted that the Wytheville outbreak was 
“like we've never heard of before.” He 
added that he must “keep my objectivity” 
about his daughter, who had, he said, “a 
good two years ahead of her before she 
recovers completely from the disease.” 

{rs. Culver, the mother of five children, 
is now receiving treatment at Georgia 
Warm Springs Foundation. 

Despite the alarming number of new 

cases in Wythe County, polio author- 
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ities throughout the country insist that 
1950 cannot yet be called an epidemic 
year. This section of Virginia is one of 
the few areas in which the polio record 
is higher than in 1949, the record year in 
which 42,375 children and adults were 
stricken. So far this year, 6,119 cases 
have been reported since Jan. 1 through 
July 29, as compared with 8,279 in the 
corresponding period last year. 

Texas, so far, has had more cases 
(1,395) than for the same time in 1949 
(1,203). Cases are also up in Pennsyl- 
vania, Louisiana, and Ohio. For two 
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successive years, California has had se- 
vere epidemics, but in 1950, the state 
has had only 605 cases compared with 
795 in 1949. Other good spots are Colo- 
rado, down from 72 cases to 41; Minne- 
sota down from 356 cases and eighteen 
deaths last year to 66 cases and no 
deaths so far in 1950. St. Louis, Boston, 
Little Rock, Detroit, and Kansas City all 
report fewer cases this year. 

Cheering as these comparative figures 
are, it must be remembered that in- 
fantile paralysis follows an unpredictable 
pattern. Total polio incidences cannot 
be estimated reliably until the peak of 
the dread disease is reached, usually in 
late August or early September. 

Meanwhile, the National Foundation. 
in cooperation with the American Ted 
Cross, the American Physical Therapy 
Association, and the Joint Orthopedic 
Nursing Advisory Service, is prepared 
to send trained personnel into any part 
of the country touched by polio. Medical 
consultants and resident doctors stand 
ready to aid local health authorities. The 
cost of this nationwide aid is carried by 
the March of Dimes fund, which since 
Jan. 1, 1950, has sent $4,405,415 to 642 
of its chapters. 


The Doctor’s Duty 


The call was urgent, the response 
little short of appalling. In personal ap- 
peals to 3,000 of the Army’s active-re- 
servist doctors for volunteer active duty, 
Surgeon General Raymond Bliss had 
written them that mobilization was creat- 
ing a desperate need for medicai officers. 

But by last week end, only 300 of the 
3,000—all of them second-world-war vet- 
erans now in private practice—had an- 
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1951 Kaiser 


Now... America’s 


newest 2-door sedan 


The 1951 Kaiser Deluxe 2-door Sedon... one 
of 6 body styles and 12 models. Hydra-Motic Drive 


evoilable in all models at extra cost. 








Control-Tower Vision...The largest windshield in any car 
(1096 square inches), with the slimmest, slant-back 
corner posts, lets you see all around...no “blind spots” 


Triumph of That’s how Anatomic Design considers your eyes! 


Extra Luggage Space...cleaner, clearer, because the 
spore tire is in a Tuck-Away Tire Well under trunk 
compartment, not in it! There’s more possenger 


Anatomic Design* spoce, too...wider seats, greater head and leg room, 


Anatomic Design considers your size! 


. Lower Center of Gravity...yet there’s full road clearance! 


Hugs the roads closer, safer—even on the sharpest curves! 


2K The newest, most advanced step in motor car making. Over-sized jumbo brakes assure swifter, softer stopping. 


It is the technique of styling and engineering every feature That’s the way Anatomic Design considers your peace of mind! 


of the body and chassis to serve the needs of the 
Supersonic Power...The new 115 h.p. Kaiser Supersonic 


human anatomy. The result is a harmonious blending of beauty, 
High-Torque Engine gives you faster acceleration, instant 


comfort, ease of handling and safety never before 
pitta t. owned ene. obedience, and smoother, quieter power that saves 
you money every mile that you drive! Yes, Anatomic Design 


i , ‘ considers your pocketbook, t 
One glance and you know its the newest car in America ee 


One mile behind the wheel and you ll want to own it Built to Better the Best on the Road 


© 1950 KAISER-FRAZER SALES CORPs, WILLOW RUN, MICHIGAN 





























As you relax in a high-speed, lightweight passenger car of 
lustrous Alcoa Aluminum, notice that the same metal, in over- 
alls, is guarding tricky freight right on the next track! It’s a 
fact that more tank cars were built of Alcoa Aluminum last 
year than in any ¢hree previous years . . . to confine strong 
acids . . . to baby delicate syrups and chemical compounds. 
For the railroads, Alcoa researched alloys impervious to acids, 
friendly to foods, strong as steel. Just as we pioneered the 
way to other better buys in aluminum, for home, farm and 
industry. Equipment for work and leisure that is lighter, 
stronger, more lasting than any ever built before. ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1795H Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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ALUMINUM 


The light metal 


INTERESTED IN railroad equipment? Ask your car build- dilemmas 


er to give you facts on the long life and reduced dead 
weight of freight and passenger cars of Alcoa Aluminum. 
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.wered the Surgeon General's letter. And 
of these, exactly seventeen had volun- 
teered to return to the service. 

The other replies, ranging from polite 
evasions to cold refusals, confirmed what 
Congress had already sensed in its mail 





Bliss: His call was ignored 


from doctor-veterans. They did not pro- 
pose to fall victims to the haphazard sys- 
tem of voluntary recruiting, moral suasion, 
professional procurement, and, in a few 
cases, downright draft, that hangs over 
from the last war. If, after Congress 
righted inequities left by that scrambled 
procedure, the services still needed them, 
the middle-aged doctor veterans would 
respond. Until then, no. 

The Doetor’s Rights: The scramble 
began ten years ago with the induction of 
the National Guard into the regular Army. 
This added nearly 1,000 Guard doctors 
to the Army’s inadequate corps of 1,100 
regulars. By Pearl Harbor, pressure of the 
American Medical Association on unmar- 
ried doctors had nearly tripled the num- 
ber of nonregulars. Then came _ the 
Selective Service Act. 

The first draft act (ages 21 through 
35), allowed no professional exemptions, 
but, by Presidential order, doctor-com- 
mittees were authorized to defer medical 
teachers and others deemed to be needed 
at home. Most of those ruled nonessential 
reached quickly for the commissions of- 
fered by the armed services, but 450 
resisted until draft boards caught them. 
A few nonessentials above the 35-year 
limit held out until the age limit was 
lifted to 45. 

But while military medical strength 
stood at an adequate grand total of 
46,362 before V-J Day, the extension of 
the procurement system to medical stu- 
dents had already started. Put through 
the draft system, 13,500 of these students 
were deferred on induction, then re- 
turned to their classrooms to finish their 
courses at government expense, averag- 
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ing $10,000 per student. V-J Day over- 
took 4,500 of them still in school, and 
demobilization ended whatever service 
obligation they had. 

Besides the grievance of being sum- 
moned now while doctors of the free- 
education group carry on private practice, 
the active-reservist doctors have personal 
gripes aimed at their older colleagues. 
They charged the stay-at-home oldsters 
with “tying up choice office space and 
hospital staff posts during our absence 
and refusing us entry on our return until 
we blasted our way in.” 

Last week, with Defense Department 
approval, Rep. Anthony Cavalcante of 
Pennsylvania, offered a draft-act amend- 
ment, responsive to the veterans’ first 
complaint, but not the second. The act 
set up a priority system for procuring 
military doctors: (1) nonservice govern- 
ment graduates, (2) those with 21 months 
or less war service, and (3) the veteran 
members of the reserves. 

But it left the 45-year-age limit un- 
altered and did not repeal the profes- 
sional procurement system. A committee 
of American Medical Association mem- 
bers set a pattern, however, which par- 
tially met the veterans’ second grievance. 
They promised :a majority of places on 
assignment boards to veterans of the 
second world war. 


Medical Notes 


Besides their age, women between 40 
and 45 like to conceal their drinking 
habits. Left with too much time on their 
hands, many of these frustrated women 
look to alcohol for comfort. They become 
secret drinkers. Alcoholics Anonymous 
experts believe, because “they are too 
young to be grandmothers and their own 
children are past the child state.” Some 
women, the AA’s added, become alcohol- 
ics while trying to match drinks with 
their drinking husbands. 

> Radioactive iodine is a simple and highly 
effective means of treating patients with 
overactive thyroid glands. At least 90 per 
cent of hyperthyroid people treated with 
oral doses of this drug by Dr. Sidney C. 
Werner of Presbyterian Hospital, New 
York, have been relieved of goiter, prom- 
inent eyeballs, muscular tremors, nervous 
irritability, and loss of weight—all symp- 
toms of this thyroid condition. 

Fresh evidence of the suspected relation 
between emotional tension and high 
blood pressure has been turned up by 
Dr. Maurice Sokolow and associates at 
the University of California School of 
Medicine. On giving the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality test to 80 high-blood 
pressure patients, it was found that 75 
per cent had unique personality patterns 
which differed distinctly from those of 
well people and from patients with other 
illnesses. In most cases psychiatric help 
reduced the hypertension. 
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You Can Cut Your 
Material Handling Costs 


IN HALF 


ws NO ry) 
TO OVER 4 
OF THESE QUESTIONS 


handling from receiving through production and 

shipping, has added excessive “HIDDEN COSTS” 

uct... If you answer “NO” 

to more than 4 of these 8 simple questions, mail cou- 

here’s no obligation. 

ur workers are engaged in 
manual lifting, moving and stacking of materials? 


2. Have you eliminated skilled workers from wasting time 
hand-moving materials? 


3. Do you know even approximately, what percentage of your 
product cost represents material handling cost? 


4. Can just one man lift and move tons of material with easy, 
finger-tip-control of electric push button, as is the case with 
Automatic Electric Transporters? 


5. In storage areas, are you using a but usable space 
overhead, stacking your products ceiling high? 


6. Do you know how many tons of material you move into, 
through and out of your plant daily? 


7. Have you done anything to relieve labor and skilled work- 
ers, fatigue and loss of time caused by back-breaking hand- 
lifting, bending and hand-truck-moving of material through 
your plant? 


8. Do you know how much hand-handling of materials is 
costing you in (1) material and product damage, (2) needless 
accidents, (3) tired, low morale workers, and (4) production 
inefficiency? 


Free Booklet "How to Make Your 


Material Handling Pay 
Dividends.” Gives authentic case histories and 
pictures of money saved on daily operations of 
Automatic Electric Trucks. Maii coupon. 
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Relieve 
SUMMER 


COLD 
Discomforts 


HAY FEVER and 
SUMMER COLDS 
can mean real misery. 
Try this remarkable 
new anti-histaminic 
formula and see how 
much better you feel. 
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Strike Schism 


On Barclay Street, outside the now 
tightly locked plant of The New York 
World-Felegram and Sun, the tedium 
and wrangling of a two-month strike 
were beginning to tell. Tempers were 
getting shorter. For some picketers, bills 
at home were getting dangerously higher. 
The picketers were also aware that their 
ranks were not as full as they wished. 
Last week, from some of the strikers who 
had turned down picket-line duty and 
“benefit” payments of from $25 to $85, 
came an action that jolted out into the 
open a major dissension. 

Twenty-one nonpicketing and two 
other members of the striking World- 
Telly staff who had formed an unofficial 
“Guild Committee for Common Sense” 
shortly after the strike began, sent Mime- 
ographed letters to all their striking col- 
leagues urging a return to work. The 
letters called the strike “a narrow, bitter 
struggle between the [Guild] negotiating 
committee and the management.” It 
charged that the negotiating committee 
was now attempting to “dictate terms to 
the management rather than sitting down 
with them in a spirit of compromise.” 

At their last conference the Guild 
spokesmen had reiterated their demand 
that all World-Telly staffers in the Guild’s 
jurisdiction become union members with- 
in 30 days after being hired. Manage- 
ment had offered, instead, to accept the 
agreement already accepted by the Guild 
from The New York Times. It provided 
only for “maintenance of Guild member- 
ships” if a majority of staffers voted for 
the plan. On The Times the vote had 
never been called. 

Wages, The World-Telly Common 
Sensers had already contended, were not 
a strike issue at all. Management’s offer 
of a $113.50 top minimum for experi- 
enced reporters seemed to them 
ample enough. 

Along with the letters went ballot post- 
cards asking how the others of the more 
than 400 World-Telly strikers felt about 
getting together for a showdown vote on 
accepting management’s terms. This 
week, despite immediate charges of 
“management plot” from unit chairman 
Ed Easton, a 44-year-old World-Telly 
rewriteman, those ballots would provide 
strikers with the first real chance since 
the battle began publicly to change their 
minds—or re-form their ranks. 


Liberty: Act VII 


Lawrence Holmes’s desk usually looks 
as though it belonged in the casting office 
of a burlesque show. Photos for his two 
girlie magazines, Night and Day and 
Taboo, are spilled across it. Lately, how- 
ever, neat red- and white-cover dummies 
with no pictures at all have been shoving 
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Hunter took on a new challenge while Holmes challenged an old jinx 


the leg art away from the desk’s center. 
Across the top of the dummies, in bold, 
black letters appears the name Liberty, 
a magazine title long a jinx in the pub- 
lishing business. In 26 years of hectic life 
Liberty has changed hands six times, four 
times in the past eight years. 

Publisher Holmes, thin and 36, was 
the next man up. A month and a half ago 
he had bought Liberty’s “name and good 
will” (NEwsweEEk, June 26) for less than 
$500,000 from a committee of creditors 
and stockholders. He swung the deal 
with “a sizable down payment” and a 
lot of faith. His plan: to put out a general 
magazine that would not have to depend 
on advertising for its profit. Theoretically 
this could be done by abandoning sub- 
scription circulation (Liberty failed with 
450,000 in that category) and trying to 
hold the 250,000 newsstand buyers that 
the 25-cent magazine recently attracted. 

Copies of Holmes’s first issue of Liberty 
will go on the newsstands Sept. 8. It 
contains a short story by John Hersey 
(“The Wall”), an article blasting baseball 
czar Happy Chandler, an appraisal of 
Russian military preparedness, a medical 
feature entitled “Pregnancy Is No Acci- 
dent,” and an “inside” story of homosex- 
ualism in the State Department. “That,” 
says Holmes, “should just about cover it.” 

Just before this product hits the stands, 
two other Holmes monthlies will be 
launched. One, set for release next week, 
is called Five Star Final. The other, 
planned for appearance on Aug. 20, will 
be called Eve, The Woman’s Magazine 
for Men. Both will follow the light-handed 
combination of sex and Sunday-supple- 
ment material that have made both his 
other magazines successes (about a 
quarter million circulation each) in their 


field. Like Liberty they are all geared 
to pay their way with or without ads. 
To keep everything going at once, 
Holmes and a staff of eighteen work long 
and hard in their seven room office in 
a New York hotel on Park Avenue. 
Holmes came into the publishing busi- 
ness circuitously. Up until 1936, when 
he was graduated from Princeton, he had 
been preparing for a career in architect- 
ure. Next year, however, his father 
became president of the Street & Smith 
publishing company, in which he had 
long held stock, and Lawrence went to 
work for him. In a few months he had 
started Pic magazine, a cheesecake 
pioneer. When asked to cover up Pic’s 
girls and make that journal more digni- 
fied, he left and, in 1947, put up $22,000 
of his own money to start Night and Day. 
At home, Lawrence Holmes’s record 
is also impressive. Waiting for him at his 
Long Island house, when he leaves the 
office are three daughters and _ three 
sons—one unit more than the number of 
his magazines. “And just as demanding,” 
according to Holmes. 
Across Manhattan, on Eighth Avenue, 
one of Liberty’s ex-publishers was back 
in the news. Paul Hunter, a magazine 
doctor who had tried to nurse Liberty 
to health from 1941 to 1948, was busily 
planning the resurrection of another pub- 
lication, Everywornan’s Magazine. Until 
Everywoman’s had been bought last year 
by Hunter’s backer, printing magnate 
John Cuneo, it had been selling at the 
rate of 650,000 copies a month from racks 
in 10,000 grocery stores. The price had 
been 3 cents. When Hunter brings the 
magazine to life in January it will try for 
a 1,000,000 circulation, in super-market 
chains this time, at 5 cents a copy. 
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Sensitive Soho 


For four years Arthur Helliwell of the 
Sunday London newspaper, The People, 
has been luring his 15,000,000 readers 
into the underworld sections of Soho with 
a melodramatic column called “Follow 
Me Around.” Some of his followers, mem- 
bers of the London police force, had 
supposedly made arrests on the basis of 
tips in Helliwell columns. As a featured 
drawing card, the column was earning 
Helliwell one of the top salaries in the 
field: 22,500 a year. 

Recently, however, Helliwell’s “Follow 
Me Around” has been drawing the sort 
of attention that he could do without. 
Soho’s more unsavory citizens, the col- 
umnist reported, had taker to following 
him around—with open razors and saw- 
tooth knives. 

“Those boys I’ve been writing about 
are out to get me. I daren’t go near Soho 
alone,” he told friends. Other columnists 
heard and scoffed. Helliwell, who claims 
that his battered Homburg and Church- 
illian cigar are known to every crook on 
the north side of the Thames River, 
invited the doubters to accompany him 
to Soho for a firsthand demonstration. 
One who took him up later admitted 
that, during a tour with Helliwell. “shady- 
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Helliwell traveled for his health 


looking characters drew their razors as 
we approached a bar.” That seemed 
proof enough. Then a Londoner who 
resembles the wiry little columnist was 
badly slashed in a Soho dive. Helliwell 
announced that “If the boys think that 
this sort of violence is going to scare me, 
they’re wrong.” 

Last week, however. Helliwell de- 
cided on the better part of valor and 
turned up 630 miles away, safe in Cannes. 
“Even if I hadn’t [already arranged] to 
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make this Riviera trip,” he explained, “I 
would have had to find another excuse 
to get away from London.” 

Back at his office there was encouraging 
news. A pretty, blond secretary assigned 
to take Helliwell’s calls after he had 
complained of telephoned threats re- 
ported that “no one but Mr. Helliwell’s 
fans call here now.” 


Marx Trouble 


Communism’s supposedly party-pure 
newspaper, The Daily Worker, fell flat 
on its Red face last week. One of the 
nicest jobs of dialectical hairsplitting that 
The Worker had published in a long 
time turned out to have come directly 
from a fortress of capitalism. 

The incident involved a letter taking 
to task a Daily Worker book review of 
Kyle Crichton’s biography of the Marx 
Brothers of Hollywood. The review, 
growled the letter, failed to point out 
that Chico Marx’s Italian characteriza- 
tions are “a slanderous caricature.” The 
letter was signed Jos. Antonelli. Beneath 
it ran an answer from the penitent re- 
viewer, Robert Friedman: “The review 
was a brief one not intended as a 
critique of the Marxes’ career, but that 
does not excuse its failure to mention the 
chauvinistic stereotype used by Chico 
Marx in all his pictures ...” 

This week Comrade Friedman had a 
chance to learn the actual identity of the 
man whose deadpan letter had provoked 
the apology. Writing in the anti-Com- 
munist magazine The New Leader, 
Daniel Seligman, a writer for Fortune 
magazine, explained “. . it occurred to 
me that The Daily Worker might con- 
ceivably be crazy enough to take a swipe 
at the Marx Brothers. Accordingly, I 
wrote the paper a letter ...” 


Answer in Absentia 


One evening last week, members ot 
the Overseas Press Club in New York 
began drifting into their green-walled 
meeting room at Times Square. They 
were gathering for a round-table dis- 
cussion of what had been posted as a 
“pressing topic: What Will the War Do 
to Our Jobs?” By the time about 30 of 
the veteran foreign and war corre- 
spondents had settled onto red-leather 
couches or into folding chairs near the 
speakers’ table, the question had been 
partially answered. War-related assign- 
ments were keeping three of the seven 
speakers too busy even to show up. Two 
broadcasters, W.W. Chaplin of NBC and 
Pauline Frederick of ABC were covering 
the Commie “peace rally” riot in Union 
Square (see page 35) The third sched- 
uled speaker, Frank Kelley, national 
editor of The New York Herald Tribune, 
was snowed under by a rush of other 
Korean war developments. 


TRANSITION — 


Born: To Mrs. Jutia Nacy, 44, and 
Ferenc Nacy, 47, ousted ‘Premier of 
Hungary, now a dairy farmer at Herndon, 
Va., twin daughters, Sophia, 4% pounds, 
and Susan, 3 pounds 12 ounces; in Arling- 
ton, Va., July 31. 


Birthday: QUEEN ELizaBeTH of Britain 
celebrated her 50th, Aug. 4, at the royal 
summer residence in Sandringham, Eng- 
land, with a cake, a walk in the garden, 
and a family party. Princess Elizabeth 
remained in London to await the birth of 
her second child (see page 38) 


Jailed: Australian- 
born Harry Bripces, 
49, head of the CIO 
longshoremens union 
who has been free on 
$25,000 bail since his 
April perjury convic- 
tion, was jailed on 
Aug. 5 in San Fran- 
cisco. His activities 
since the outbreak of 
war in Korea, the 
government charged, 
were “inimical to the 
security of the United 
States.” Convicted 
for swearing falsely 
in his 1945 citizen- 
ship hearing that he 
was not a Commu- 
nist, Bridges was 
sentenced to five 
years and his citizenship was revoked. 





Harry Bridges 


Engaged: YVONNE CLAIRE SHERMAN, 29, 
ladies’ figure-skating champion of the 
United States, and ARTHUR C. McGowan, 
27, New York businessman; in Jackson 
Heights, N. Y., Aug. 6. 


Married: Artist WILLIAM GRANT SHERRY, 
35, Bette Davis’s ex-husband, and their 
daughter’s nurse, Marion RicHarps, 23; 
in Laguna Beach, Calift., Aug. 6. “She 
will give me peace and quiet,” Sherry 
said. “It’s about time I had some.” 


Died: Col. CHARLES JoserpH HUBBARD, 
48, explorer, meteorologist, and chief of 
the Arctic section of the Unitec States 
Weather Bureau; in a plane crash with 
eight Canadian companions on Ellesmere 
Island, some 500 miles south of the North 
Pole, Aug. 1. 

PJames F. Dewey, 63, Federal labor 
mediator who helped settle some of the 
country’s major strikes, including the 
General Motors strike of 1946; after long 
illness, in Frackville. Pa., Aug. 1. 


Estates On his death Sept. 20, 1947, the 
late Mayor of New York FiorELLo H. 
La Guarp1a lett a net estate of $134,575 
to his widow, Marre M. La Guarpia, 
according to an appraisal filed in Surro- 
gate’s Court in New York, Aug. 2. 
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In this new era of atomic development . . . of 


crowded centers of industry, government and eco- 
nomic activity . .. of shortened travel time be- 
tween nations—trends of decentralization are 
plainly visible. 

The whole problem of industrial dispersion 
boils down to a common-sense application of the 
old adage about not putting all of your eggs in 
one basket. 

The great Land of Plenty meets the fundamental 
requirements of industrial decentralization. Here 
in this uncrowded territory there is a variety of raw 


materials . . . intelligent, home-rooted manpower 
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. . - dependable electric power and adequate in- 
dustrial water... sensible tax structures... 
the world’s finest Bituminous coal . . . healthful, 
equable climate... nearness to concentrated 
markets . . . the Norfolk and Western’s dependable 
rail transportation . . . and freedom from crowded 
centers, your best defense. 

Evaluate these factors and move in! Your new 
location in the Land of Plenty will be economically 


sound and strategically safe. 


If these facts interest you, get complete 


details. Call or write the Industrial and Agricul- 
tural Department, Drawer N-312, Norfolk and 


Western Railway, Roanoke, Va. Your inquiry 
will be handled promptly and in confidence. 


th. Westown. 


* The Land of Plenty — the six great states served by 
the Norfolk and Western — Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, 
North Carolina, Maryland and Kentucky. 
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The Periscope 


- Washington talks increasingly of a “stop-construc- 

tion” order. Its aim would be to curtail the flow of 
Business Trends critical materials into any but essential building and 
also to check the wild scramble for durable goods. 
(In 1941, even before Pearl Harbor, the government 
halted new construction.) Chances are, however, the 
Administration will first try to check the housing boom 


by limiting real-estate credit. Banks have already been 


>Gun-and-butter production can boom simultaneously asked to taper off their lending. 


in the months ahead. It proved difficult last time to 
turn out both civilian and military goods at a high 
level—mainly because of America’s lack of war plants. 
This time the chief problem is not the size of the 
production effort so much as its management. The 
plants are there; they need coordination. 


The tin squeeze means an increased demand for 
glass. But, for the first time in years, a glass shortage 
looms too. Supplies of soda ash, a vital ingredient 
in glass, have been cut 60% by strikes which started 
almost two months ago. Many small producers, particu- 
larly in the container field, are reported to be “at the 
end of their rope”; one company has cut output 25%. 


But a gun-and-butter boom will be harder to manage 
than the second-world-war boom. Most war- and 
civilian-goods output will be handled in separate 
plants, but basic manufacturing will flow out of com- 
mon facilities and tap common pools of materials and 
labor. To maintain a balance between war and civilian 
production will require a constant and close balance 
between materials requirements and materials supplies. 


_»Gray-market transactions mount as manufacturers 
find it difficult to get needed materials. Gray markets 
already exist in nylon and steel, and are likely to 
develop soon in wool, copper, and lumber. In some 
cases, however, premium buying may backfire. Possible 
example: whisky, which is being snapped up in huge 
quantities by jobbers, dealers and wholesalers; retail 
purchases by consumers have not noticeably increased. 


>The Truman Administration will insist on flexible 
wage-price-rationing controls. Officials argue that a 
fixed formula—tying price controls, for instance, to a 
specified rise in the cost-of-living index—might not 
go into effect for months. Truman also wants the 
power to adjust for “inequities” in prices or wages 
once a freeze is clamped on. 


Large quantities of “extra” steel are in sight. Two 
to three million tons are expected to be saved as 
credit restrictions cut into auto and appliance buying. 
As much again will be imported from Europe. All 
major steel companies are currently scouring Belgium, 
Luxembourg, and Germany, buying up all the steel 
they can lay their hands on. 


Washington is having trouble attracting top-notch 
businessmen to help administer the mobilization pro- 
gram. The government is quietly contacting many 
ex-WPB and ex-OPA officials regarding their avail- 
ability. But many businessmen are reluctant to leave 
civilian production jobs until curtailment of output 
actually begins. Exception: the Commerce Depart- 
ment has recruited attorney Manly Fleischmann, 
former WPB executive, as general counsel for the 
planned industry controls office. 


>Christmas buying by many manufacturers—usually 
delayed until late summer—already is under way. 
Spurring the move is a flood of toy, perfume, novelty, 
jewelry, and liquor orders by retail-store buyers; 
these are normally placed in September or even 
October. In most cases buyers are not ordering more 
goods than last year, but they want to be sure of 
supplies before allocation of steel, plastics, and other 
materials can curtail nonessential production. 


Truman opposes return of the dollar-a-year men. His 
distaste for the practice stems from his experience as 
head of the Senate’s committee investigating the na- 
tional defense effort during the second world war. 
Commerce Secretary Sawyer and other top officials, 
however, see no practical alternative if capable in- 
dustrial experts are to be obtained. 


PAir-coach travel is likely to be the first type of 
transportation hit by military demands, Airlines are 
already supplying the Army with some planes and 
pilots; they will have to cut low-cost service if the 
requests increase. Next likely to suffer: the big 


Meanwhile the “war babies” of the 1940's are seek- cross-ocean planes equipped for troop transport. 


ing defense orders again. Shipbuilder Andrew Higgins 
is commuting to Washington, trying to snare contracts. 


Jack & Heintz, electrical equipment makers, has been Development of the week: A plywood freight car, 
reorganized (its stock recently shot up from $2 to $6) which would save steel, is being readied for compet- 
and is ready for war production. Small companies in itive use. Made by the Pressed Steel Car Co., the new 
the electronic field also anticipate a new flood of car was crash-tested against a conventional steel 
government orders; by the end of the year they expect freight carrier; it not cnly survived in good shape 
to have big work backlogs. but actually wrecked the steel] car. 
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This map room is GHQ in Sinclair's search for oil. 


It organizes the information Sinclair's top produc- 


tion planners need to direct drilling and exploration. 


To the map room come reports from Sinclair 
scouts and exploration parties. Here is recorded 
the location of every well ever drilled in America’s 
great oil fields . . . of all Sinclair geophysical and 
geological surveys . . . and of acreage owned or 
leased by the Company. Essential facts are plotted 
by specialists on three wall maps—maps so large 


that unrolled and placed end to end they would 


SINCLAIR—A Great Name in Oil 


i a. 


High above 5% Avenue 


SINCLAIR 
earches s for Oil 


exceed the length of a football field. Supplementing 
them is a file of almost 3,000 detailed hand maps. 

In the next five years Sinclair will be engaged in 
an intensive program to increase production of 
crude oil. The map room will be a particularly 
busy place during that time—another reason why 


Sinclair is “A Great Name in Oil.” 
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Rising Earnings and Record Dividends 


For the nation’s corporations, the first 
half of 1950 couldn’t have been much 
brighter. Earnings of 500 leading firms, 
the National City Bank of New 
York reported last week, jumped 
to $2,568,000,000, topping 1949 by 27 
per cent. Two-thirds of the companies 
surveyed showed improved results. And 
for the second quarter, net. zoomed 50 
per cent above last year. (Total U S. 
corporate profits afte: taxes. estimated 
the Department of Commerce, were 
$9,200,000,000 in the first half compared 
with $8,200,000,000 in the 1949 period.) 

One reason the profit jump was so 
large: There had been a general slack- 
ening of business activity during the first 
half of 1949 The textile and apparel 
field, for instance, which registered a 
72 per cent increase. the biggest among 
all industries, was in the doldrums 
last year when some mills were operat- 
ing at only 40 per cent of capacitv But 
behind the earnings rise were other 
factors too: a sustained high volume of 
production, bigger sales, modern and 
more efficient plants, and higher prices. 

Variations among different industries 
were wide. Automobile makers. striving 
to keep up with booming demand and 
paced by General Motors’ record-break- 
ing $485,000,000 net, had 47 per cent 
higher profits. Steel, also operating at 
capacity, was up 19 per cent. Chemicals 
and paints rose 48 per cent (see chart). 
Electrical equipment, radio, and _tele- 
vision climbed 58 per. cent. 

But at least three major industries 
didn't share in the general prosperity. 
Beverages and office equipment dipped 
slightly. Railway equipment skidded a 
sharp 35 per cent. However, plans to 
acquire 122,000 new freight cars, recently 
announced by the railroads, promised to 
improve this picture in the second half. 

Meanwhile, dividends were being paid 
out at a record rate. According to the 
President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, they were running at an annual clip 
of $8,200,000,000 The previous high for 
dividend payments to stockholders was 
$7,800,000,000, set in 1949. 

Business was in a highly liquid position, 
too. Working capital (current assets minus 
current liabilities) of all U.S industrial 
corporations at the end of March, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
reported, was $69,000,000,000. This con- 
dition plus greatly expanded plant, com. 
mented National City, gives industry the 
capacity fo turn out both military and 
civilian goods at a much greater rate than 
at the outbreak of the second world war. 

There was one factor, National City 
noted, which might change the first-halt 
earnings picture- President Truman’s re- 
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quest for a boost in taxes (from 38 per ° 


cent to 45 per cent) retroactive to Jan. 1. 
If that happened, corporate profits for 
the first half of 1950 would be only 
13 per cent above the like 1949 period. 


DEALERS: 


The Auto Gray Market 


To the average American motorist who 
hadn't yet gotten around to replacing his 
prewar jalopy with a postwar model, last 
week seemed a repetition of 1947. If he 
wanted a new car, chances were the 
dealer might retuse to take the order, put 
him on a waiting list, insist on a deposit. 
require a trade-in, load up the new car 
with accessories, or demand anything 
from $200 to $800 above the list price. 

A NEWSWEEK nationwide survey re- 
vealed these highlights on the retail 
car market: 

Boston: A dealer tor one of the “big 
three” let down his hair: “Look how I 
sweated it out during the wai repairing 
cars, fighting with rationing boards and 
what not—for peanuts. Now | got to get 
set for another one of those things. | tried 
to do it legitimately after the last war and 





I got my ears pinned back. Now I’m get- 
ting mine. If they want a new car they 
take it on my terms.” 

For a new car Bostonians were paying 
bonuses up to $400. Prices had jumped 
since the outbreak of the Korean war 
about 20 per cent on postwar models. 
Medium-priced used cars were selling 
better than the higher-priced ones, deal- 
ers blamed tears of gas rationing. 

Los Angeles: Cadillacs are favorites 
among Hollywood stars, executives, and 
promoters. But the regular dealers, with 
long lists of orders backed by cash de- 
posits. would not promise delivery betore 
1951. As a result. new-used Cadillacs 
were bringing bonuses of $800 and up. 

Atlanta: A new Chevrolet (stripped 
down) brought about $400 above the 
list price, with other postwar cars tetch- 
ing bonuses of $200 to $300. Dealers 
were also insisting on a small deposit to 
keep their waiting lists down to a man- 
ageable size: The sales manager of 
Southern Chevrolet trimmed his list from 
5.000 to 500 by demanding $25 down. 

Chicago: The Auto Trade Association 
reported some new-car dealers were ask 
ing bonuses of $400 to $500. Buying a 
Cadillac meant taking a chance on de- 
livery, dealers refused to promise a date 
A used-car dealer on West Madison 
Street summed up the situation: “People 
need cars. They got the money and we 
got the cars. What would vou do?” Re- 
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D iicowevod! 
Business Cases That 
Last Twice As Long As Leather! 


only Tufide is 


Gua nanteced 





TUFIDE * 
BUSINESS 
CASES 


From) *O° 


FOR 5 YEARS! 


Cut your costs as much as 50% with 
TUFIDE Business Cases...the amazing 
new discovery that looks like leather... 
fee!s like leather .. . outwears Jeather 2 to 
1! TUFIDE is scuff-resistant, weather- 
proof and practically wear-proof. TUFIDE 
cases are the most durable ever made... 
the only business cases unconditionally 
guaranteed for five years! See the com- 
plete Stebco selection of TUFIDE business 
cases and matching luggage at your dealer. 


TESTED, AND PROVED BY AMERICA’S LEADING BUSINESSES 


Swift and Co. Allis Chalmers Co. 
Telechron Co. Victor Adding Machine Co. 
B. F. Goodrich Co. General Motors Oldsmobile 
Visking Corp. White Sewing Machine Ce. 
Acme Steel Corp. Sprague-Warner Corp. 
Pitney Bowes Co. St. Charles Mig. Co. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE FACTS ON TUFIDE 









1401 W. Jack 
Please send me ERT 
UARANTEED 

















Massachusetts 


In vestors Trust 


Prospectus from authorized dealers or 


VANCE, SANDERS & CO, 
111 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON 
New York Chicago 
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sult: prices on used postwar cars have 
risén 10 to 18 per cent in the Windy City 
in three weeks. 

Dallas: Dealers pushed sales with such 
slogans as “While they last” and “Tomor- 
row may be too late.” Some took passen- 
ger cars out of the showrooms and then 
used the space for truck displays. 

Detroit: !n the auto capital of the 
world, four-fifths of the new car dealers 
had stopped taking orders. The remain- 
der told customers they would have a 
wait of six weeks to two months. (Ford's 
order backlog had climbed from 140,000 
early in June to 200,000. Chevrolet had 
orders for 300,000 cars on the books. ) 

Washingion: Many new-car dealers 
stopped taking orders three weeks ago. 
They had been taking deposits with each 
order and didn’t want to face the possi- 
bility of making refunds. 

President Fred L. Haller of the Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Association put 
the blame for the chaos squarely on the 
buying public. “While new cars are not 
quite as easy to hoard as is sugar, umnec- 
essary automobile purchasing can be just 
as detrimental to the public interest.” 


ENTERPRISE: 


Handy Jam Handy 


Last week, motion-picture crews 
shifted lights and shot and reshot scenes 
on the vaultlike stages of the Jam Handy 
Organization's Motion Picture Studios 
Building on Detroit’s heavily traveled 
East Grand Boulevard. Their job: pro- 
ducing two color films for the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania designed to 
illustrate the importance of water and 
why it should be kept clean. 

JHO’s object in its Pennsylvania under- 
taking—and in all its work—is “to help 
good people get across good ideas.” One 
client, for instance, might call on the 
organization to produce a film to help 





train its sales or production staff. Another 
concern might want one for use in public 
or personnel relations. 

The Pennsylvania project illustrates 
how JHO operates. Last winter, a com- 
pany representative got in touch with 
state officials about doing such a job. In 
February, a JHO writer visited Penn- 
sylvania, talked with key people, and 
prepared an outline for approval by the 
officials. Then he wrote the script. Later, 
with a director, he revisited the state to 
pick out the best spots for location shoot- 
ing. On-the-spot filming began in June. 

About 50 per cent of JHO’s output 
consists of motion pictures. But the ver- 
satile firm also operates in a wide range 
of-other mediums, from writing speeches 
to staging musical shows. The cost of 
these varied services runs from as little 
as 50 cents a frame for a film strip to 
$100,000 or better for a movie. 

JHO’s activities brought it $6,000,000 
worth of business last year. The firm 
netted a scant $100,000, but officials 
take a rather philosophic view of profits. 
As one executive puts it: “We've never 
made much money, but we've had lots 
of fun—and we're doing a pretty good 
job of satisfying customers.” And JHO 
counts a number of giant firms among its 
clients—Chevrolet, Coca-Cola, Lucky 
Strike, Kresge’s, and Swift, for example. 

The driving force behind JHO is 64- 
vear-old Jam (for Jamison) Handy, the 
firm’s founder and president. A former 
Olympic star (swimming in 1904 and 
water polo in 1924) and newspaperman 
(he rose to syndicate editor on The 
Chicago Tribune), Handy got into the 
field of visual education during the first 
world war. He made training films for 
the Navy then, and during the second 
world war he produced visual aids for 
both services. Today, Jam Handy is pre- 
pared to help the armed services again 
or to provide visual aids for firms breaking 
in new employes on defense work. 


A Jam Handy crew shoots a water conservation film in Pennsylvania 
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Its FORD for the fun of it 
..Ahtift of it; too! 


Besides building in the fun, Ford kept 
a saving eye on your pocket book and 
combined “Fashion Car’ beauty with 
dollars-and-cents durability. That “Life- 
guard” Body is heavy-gauge steel. That 
rugged box section trame is rock solid. 
That beautiful “showroom complexion” 
is baked-on—to stay! 


"Test Drive’ 
the big new 


FORD today! 


You’re entitled to more than a szfe ride 
when you buy a car. That’s why they built 
fun into a Ford. 


Ford built in the “get goingnéss” of that 100 
horsepower V-8... built in the “wish | had one” 
lines ... built in the “sit back and relax” ride. 


IT’S A “TOP-DOWNER'S” DELIGHT, 


ny way you figure it the ’50 Ford is the 
car for fun and thrift, too! Low in first cost 
—you get a V-8 for hundreds less than 
many Sixes. Low in running costs—ask any 
Ford owner. And low in depreciation— 
you'll be delighted with its resale value! 
So, .. before you buy any car, “Test 
Drive’ a ’50 Ford. It will open your eyes! 





Aduettinen in Newsweek 


Vice-President 
United Air Lines 


Since 1939, United Air Lines has advertised its 
coast-to-coast service inthe pages of Newsweek. 
Just as traffic has increased many times, our ad- 
vertising investment in Newsweek is much greater 
now than in the earlier years of our merchandis= 
ing program. That is because we feel Newsweek's 
audience is comprised of an important group of 
alert, forward-thinking men and women who repre- 
sent a very productive market for the air travel 
and cargo service our Mainliners offer. 


SELL AMERICA’S LEADERS... 
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BUYING: 


Easing Off Slightly 


Perhaps consumers were becoming less 
panicky—or maybe just running out of 
ready cash—but there were signs last 
week that scare buying was tapering off. 

The Grocery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica reported that the spending spree for 
food and grocery products like sugar, 
shortening, canned meats, soaps, and 
cleansers had “subsided considerably.” 
New York department stores noted a 
tapering off in sales of furniture, bedding, 
linens, and towels. Federal Reserve Board 
figures for nationwide department-store 
sales seemed to support this view. In the 
week ending July 29, the FRB revealed, 
sales dropped 7 points, to 296 of the 
1935-39 average. The figure, however, 
was still 42 per cent above a year ago. 

But in some commodities, the buying 
spurt seemed as strong as ever. The Rub- 
ber Manufacturers Association found no 
letup in the rush to purchase tires. Shop- 
pers were still in quest of deep freezers, 
refrigerators, and television sets. Women 
throughout the nation were grabbing up 
nylon hosiery, though there were scat- 
tered reports that demand was waning. 

In at least one city, Baltimore, men 
were stocking up on razor blades. The 
Hotels Statler Co., to build up its stocks 
and insure adequate supplies for addi- 
tions to its chain, bought $2,000,000 
worth of top-quality whisky. And the 
Commonwealth of Virginia, while declar- 
ing there was no need for scare buying of 
liquor, purchased $8,000,000 worth for 
state liquor stores as a “precautionary 
hedge” against wartime restrictions. 

Meanwhile, prices continued to climb.* 
The General Tire & Rubber Co. raised its 
tires and inner tubes 5 to 20 per cent, the 
second boost in a month. Goodyear and 
Lee quickly followed suit. Remington 
Rand, following a similar move by Royal 
Typewriter, raised its standard typewriter 
$5. The Thor Corp. upped prices $5 to 
$10 on dish and clothes washers. As the 
week ended, a wide range of other com- 
modities, including shoes, pencils, car- 
pets, dictating machines, shortening, and 
household soaps, bore higher price tags. 


NOTES: 


Week in Business 


Stay: The Supreme Court, reportedly 
for the first time, forced the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to hold up enforcement of 
one of its own regulations. Justice Harold 
Burton granted a restraining order after 
the nonscheduled airlines protested that 
a proposed CAB regulation limiting the 





*Going counter to the trend was Tele-King Corp., 
which slashed prices on sone television sets. Ex- 
ample: one model, formerly listed at $179.95, was 
pegged at $149.95. 
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Hazes A Loss a lot of businessmen forget to expect. 
Remember, a fire not only burns you out—it also puts 
you out of business for a long time ... stops income dead. 


Failure to carry BUSINESS INTERRUPTION IN- 
SURANCE may mean the difference between solvency 
and bankruptcy to you. 


The cost of such insurance is so low you can’t afford to 
miss it. It usually costs less than property insurance. 


Consult an America Fore agent, who can give you full 
information about this important insurance coverage. To 
reach him, you need merely call Western Union by 
number and ask for Operator 25, 


THESE FIVE COMPANIES COMPOSE THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE GROUP 


CONTINENTAL > FIDELITY-PHENIX * NIAGARA = AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIDELITY awe CASUALTY COMPANY or wew vex 


BERNARD M. CULVER . FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 
Cheirmon Presideat * 








* INSURANCE GROUP + 


LOOK FOR THIS SEAL ON YOUR POLICIES 
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“We need 
printing 









ooeNOT WASTE PAPER” 


“There’s no inventory of out-of-date forms 
and advertising material in our stock room. 
We get only what we need at the moment... 
revise and/or rerun any job anytime. We 
can afford to because our printing’s done on 
a Davidson Dual.” 

In your own office or in the hands of your 
printer, a Davidson Dual handles much of 
your printing and cuts costs to a minimum. 
It gives you black = g» 
and white or col- 
or, line and half- 
tone, by offset or 
letterpress. You 
need never run 
large quantities to 
get the unit cost 
down...and end 
up with obsolete 
material. Write 


today! 


Da vidson, sal 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
1026-48 West Adams St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
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before you move... 


please let us know your present 
and future address (including 
zone number) so we can send you 
your regular copies of Newsweek. 
-It takes four weeks to correct 
an address and the Post Office 
will not forward magazines 
unless you send postage. Avoid 
this extra expense and missing 
copies by dropping a postcard to 


Newsweek 
152 West 42nd St. New York 18, N. Y. 
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number of monthly flights would put 
them out of business. 

Savings Bonds: The Treasury reported 
that Americans in June, for the first time 
since before Pearl Harbor, cashed in 
more ($5,000,000 worth) savings bonds 
than they bought. In July redemptions 
ran $27,000,000 above sales. Treasury 
officials had only one explanation: the 
current scare-buying wave. 

Steel: Ward’s Automotive Reports 
pointed out that steel shortages are al- 
ready hurting auto manufacturers. The 
drain is coming not from military orders 
but from other metal-products users ben- 
efiting from scare buying. One exception: 
Chrysler, now in an “enviable position” 
after stockpiling steel during its 100- 
day strike earlier this year. 

Special Situation: Atlas Corp. presi- 
dent Floyd Odlum reported the invest- 
ment company made an $11,878,000 
profit on the sale of the Barnsdall Oil Co. 
but wrote off $10,100,000 on its other 
securities during the first half of 1950. 
Meanwhile, Odlum is holding $36,500,- 
000 of Atlas’s $59,000,000 assets in cash 
or liquid securities until he finds a new 
“special situation.” 

Good Neighbors: Motorola, Inc., dis- 
played its 1951-model television sets 
which have built-in shields designed to 
minimize picture-distorting radiation in- 
terference with nearby receivers. 

Insurance: Boston’s centenarian New 
England Mutual, for the first time picked 
a president who is not an insurance man— 





the 43-year-old O. Kelley Anderson, pres- 
ident of two Boston trust funds and an 
investment management expert. George 
W. Smith, president for 21 years, moved 
up to the new post of board chairman. 


EXPOSITIONS: 


Chicago Trade Fair 


World trade fairs have long been 
associated. with cities like Paris, Milan, 
Lyon, Brussels, and Utrecht. This week, 
Chicago joins the group as it plays host 
to the First United States International 
Trade Fair, slated to run Aug. 7-20 and 
the largest indoor trade show ever staged 
in this country. Behind the event lies an 
attempt to promote international trade, 
introduce new products to America, and 
boost dollar earnings of other nations. 

When the Department of Commerce 
suggested the idea back in 1947, other 
communities put in bids for the fair. But 
Chicago got it because, with its existing 
exhibition halls, it could have the show 
in operation by 1950; the others couldn't. 
Chicago businessmen formed a nonprofit 
corporation and sold $200,000 worth of 
bonds. That kitty, plus rental fees for 
show space ($3 a square foot), provided 
revenues for staging the event. 

As the fair got under way on Monday 
in mammoth Navy Pier and the Interna- 
tional Amphitheater, 2,500 exhibiting 
firms from 47 nations overflowed the 
200,000 square feet of show space. Con- 


Emeralds of all sizes: Colombian exhibit at the International Trade Fair 
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sumer goods covered 60 per cent of the 
area, the rest going to capital goods and 
travel, tourist, and service exhibits. Mer- 
chandise from Western Europe alone was 
valued at more than $15,000,000. 

Individual countries aren’t lumping all 
their wares in one showcase. Instead, 
commodities of the same nature are dis- 
played together, regardless of origin. 
That way, any of the 50,000 buyers 
expected to attend the fair can, for 
example, directly compare the prices of 
ceramics from Holland and Denmark or 
the texture of English or Italian cloth. 

Exhibiting nations are putting their 
best products forward in an attempt to 
snare orders. France has trotted out its 
luxury cars and silks, Portugal its wines 
and sardines, and Sweden its surgical 
instruments and furniture. Some items 
are large—printing presses from Holland 
and Diesel engines from Denmark. Some 
are small—emeralds from Colombia and 
toys from Japan. The United States, rep- 
resented by 206 firms, is displaying goods 
ranging from beer, office equipment, and 
cash registers to wire recorders. 

Earning more dollars is, of course, a 
major concern of the exhibiting nations. 
West Germany and West Berlin, which 
last year had about a $700,000,000 trade 
gap, are good examples. The Germans 
hope they can generate enough interest to 
sell America $80,000,000 worth of goods 
this year, double their 1949 exports. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Pocket Preserver: Superior Plastics, 
Inc., El Segundo, Calif., is introducing an 
emergency vinyl life preserver the size 
of a cigarette package. The carbon-diox- 
ide-filled waterwing is inflated by a sin- 
gle squeeze, and will, says the company, 
support a 250-pound man. 

Card Shuffler: The American Binder 
Co., Brooklyn, is offering a card box 
which shuffles and cuts cards 40 differ- 
ent ways in one operation. The cards are 
placed in the box; two adjustable arms 
do the rest. The shuffler can accommo- 
date two or three decks. 

Uranium Finder: The Menlo Research 
Laboratory, Menlo Park, Calif., has de- 
veloped an ultraviolet instrument about 
the size and weight of a large flashlight 
which can field-test radioactive ores for 
uranium. Menlo feels that it will also be 
valuable in mineralogy, criminology, and 
petroleum exploration. 

Home Popper: Carlos Wilson of 
Memphis, Tenn., has developed a min- 
iature popcorn machine, patterned after 
the giant commercial machines found in 
theater lobbies. Designed for home use, 
the small unit operates electrically and 
has a sealed heating unit. 

Low-Cost Viewer: The Treasurscope 

o., Glendale, Calif., is selling a low- 
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Shean your ca 
of electricity. 


It’s a long reach from electricity’s 
sources in coal, oil, and water power 
to your bathroom socket ... 

but we’ve helped cut out a lot of 
the cost. 

Modern Worthington machinery 
—like steam condensers, feedwater 
deaerators, turbine generators, 
Diesel and gas engines, water treat- 
ing equipment and pumps—help 
produce the power at lowest cost. 
Other Worthington machines— 


used in manufacturing electrical 
equipment and constructing dis- 
tribution systems—help to bring 
you power at lowest cost. 

Such is the range of machinery 
bearing the familiar Worthington 
‘wings’ trade mark that you can 
expect to see it wherever living 
standards are high and living costs 
are low. 

Worthington Pump and Machin- 
ery Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 
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THE SIGN OF VALUE AROUND THE WORLD 
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CELEBRATING HALF A CENTURY OF 
MANUFACTURING PROGRESS 


MAKERS OF QUALITY AUTOMOTIVE AND ELECTRONIC 
EQUIPMENT SINCE 1900 


NOW featuring a complete line of 
automotive directional signals, aux- 
iliary lamps, warning signals and 
other safety devices. 





<2 ADD pleasure and safety to 
your driving with the famous 
Sparton Tornado, twin-trumpet all- 
electric air horn, above. Extra-pow- 
erful. Extra-clear. Extra-smart- 
looking on fender.Better for boats, 
too. Leader of a complete line of 
automobile and truck horns. 


Other dependable Sparton accesso- 
ries include Sparton Polavision 
Rear-View Mirror, the only polar- 
ized inside-car rear-view mirror. 
Cuts reflected glare over 80%. See 
the Sparton line at your auto supply 
dealer’s today. 


Avalon 


AUTOMOTIVE 


Division of 


THE SPARKS-WITHINGTON 
COMPANY 


JACKSON 
MICHIGAN 
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Under-Water Truck: The Army’s new “Eager Beaver,” 214-ton Reo 
truck, can cross a 7-foot-deep stream under its own power. The 
engine is waterproofed; two vertical pipes—a “snorkel” for air 
intake, and a “snorter” for exhaust—protrude well above the 
water level. On land the truck cruises at 60 miles per hour. 


priced plastic viewer for 35-millimeter 
transparencies which utilizes any light 
source. The company ‘says its lenses need 
no adjusting and are distortion-free and 
the modest price ($2.50) makes it pos- 
sible to have several viewers in use 
simultaneously. 


CLOTHING: 


Bejeweled Hose 


In 1947 Stanton Sanson, head of the 
Artcraft Hosiery Co. decided to give up 
his branded “Artcraft” line. He had found 
no consumer loyalty to brands in the 
hosiery field; customers apparently saw 
no difference between one stocking and 
another so long as both were nylon, 
while proper presentation and policing 
of a brand were too costly for the small 
(10 per cent) price differential between 
branded and unbranded hosiery. He sold 
the Artcraft name, rechristened his com- 
pany as Sanson Hosiery Mills, and went 
into unbranded production. 

But in 1949 Sanson reversed his stand. 
The year before a small hosiery concern, 
the Spurgeon Hosiery Co., had ap- 
proached him with a new patented 
stocking which it wanted his firm to turn 
out. Sanson was so taken with the design— 
the heel was bordered like a picture 
frame—that he arranged to test-sell them 
to his 2,000 employes who bought their 
stockings wholesale at the Sanson mills. 
Without comment, he slid them onto his 
shelves and priced them at 50 cents 
above his own hose. Inside of 60 days 
about 94 per cent of all stockings bought 
by the staff were “picture frames.” 

Sanson promptly bought a 50 per cent 
interest in the patent and in January 


1949 introduced the style under the 
name “Picturesque,” at $1.95 a pair. 
By July the mill’s entire production 
(12,000,000 pairs last year) was turned 
over to “Picturesque,” and by the end of 
the year Sanson Hosiery Mills had grossed 
$12,000,000. Apparently a brand would 
sell if it had “something new and unique.” 

He then set up a research department, 
began experimenting with new processes, 
and looked for new designers. His triple 
play produced three results: He signed 
up Willys, stocking designer for motion- 
picture studios; he invested $250,000 in 
an electronic process for applying trim- 
ming materials to hosiery fabric; and he 
developed a technique called “Sanson- 
ette” to improve the fit of hosiery at ankle 
and knee and eliminate swiveling seams. 

Late last month Sanson unveiled two 
new lines. Willys had designed floral 
trims (which were applied to the stock- 
ings electronically) and jeweled hosiery 
for evening wear. The Sansonettes had a 
fluted appearance in the hand; on the 
legs they stretched smooth and clung 
tightly, but when removed, sprang back 
to their narrow fluted shape. Willys’s 
styles will sell from $1.95 to $7.50, the 
Sansonettes at $2.25. 

By the end of last week, Sanson was 
sure he had found the right approach to 
brand merchandising. Orders had been 
pouring in at five to six times his original 
estimate of 24,000 pairs a week; his only 
worry was how to fill them. Currently he 
is prorating orders among his customers, 
ordering additional machinery, and look- 
ing for more floor space. He hopes to be 
able to meet all orders in time for Christ- 
mas. Surprisingly, requests for the higher- 
priced styles are so numerous that he has 
trouble disposing of his $1.95 line. 


Newsweek 
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RUBBER: 


Firestone at 50 


On Aug. 3, 1900, Harvey Samuel 
Firestone—a onetime Ohio farm boy 
turned patent-medicine and buggy sales- 
man—put up $20,000 to help organize 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. in 
Akron, Ohio. Two years later, he set up 
his factory in an abandoned foundry 
building. When everything was ready 
for production, Firestone held up his son 
Harvey Jr., scarcely 5 years old, and told 
him to pull the switch which put the 
factory into operation. 

Firestone, an aggressive experimenter, 
gave the industry its first angular nonskid 
tread, the first commercial demountable 
rim for easier tire changing, and low- 
pressure balloon tires for easier riding.* 
He spent $2,000,000 after the first 
world war-to plug a “ship-by-truck” 
movement. In the 1920s Firestone 
fought a monopolistic scheme—organized 
by the British to curtail natural-rubber 
output and thus raise prices—by appeal- 
ing to the United States Government 
and the public, and later by setting 
up his own rubber plantation in Li- 
beria. By 1937 he had boosted the com- 





*Since 1924, every Indianapolis Speedway win- 
ner has ridden on Firestone tires. 
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pany’s sales to a record $158,800,000. 

When the slight (5 foot 5) and dapper 
manufacturer died in 1938 at the age 
of 69 he left a personal fortune of nearly 
$3,000,000 and gave his family control 
of a concern that ranked third in sales 
among the “big four” rubber companies. 

During the last war, in addition to its 
rubber products, Firestone turned out 
most of the carriages for the 40- 
millimeter Bofors anti-aircraft guns. 
Today, it is making the 57- and 75- 
millimeter recoilless rifles used by U.S. 
troops in Korea. 

Last week, six blocks from the original 
factory, Harvey Firestone’s five sons 
(all active in the company) stood before 
an outdoor gathering of 15,000 em- 
ployes and friends. Chairman Harvey S. 
Firestone Jr., eldest of the five, reached 
up and pulled a cord, thereby unveiling 
a 5-ton bronze statue of his father. 

During the next two days employes 
and their families celebrated the 50th 
anniversary in a lighter vein—they got 
37,000 free tickets to the Ringling 
Brothers and Barnum & Bailey circus. 
There was no special celebration for 
stockholders. They had received their 
good news six weeks ago: Profits for the 
six months through April amounted to 
$13,000,000, or 60 per cent more than 
during the like period a year ago. 





Five Firestone sons salute the founder on the firm’s 50th anniversary 


August 14, 1950 
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SPARTON, a symbol of quality 
for 50 years, brings you a perfect 
line of famous Sparton television, 
radios and radio-phonographs . . . 
“Radio’s Richest Voice Since 1926.” 





WHICHEVER handsome 

1950 Sparton Town and 

Country Television model 

you choose, you'll treasure 
your Sparton performance, design 
and nals for years to come. 
Above: the Belmar, beautiful table 
model with 16” screen, rectangular, 
black picture tube for easier view- 
ing. Finer listening, too, with Spar- 
ton’s famous tone, ““Radio’s Richest 
Voice Since 1926.” In lustrous ma- 
hogany veneers, $239.95; blonde, 
$244.95. Other low Sparton direct- 
to-dealer prices start at $169.95. 
See your Sparton dealer today. 
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“Now our 
basement’s 
the driest room 
in the house!” 


says Earle Haney, Washington, D. C, 


“Moisture and musty odor used to 
make our pine-panelled basement 
unusable during summer. But now 
-thanks to a Frigidaire Electric 
Dehumidifier —it’s the driest part of 
the house. My family prefers to 
spend all available time there.” 


No messy chemicals 
No muss or fuss 
Avtomatic protection for— 
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Game Rooms 


Workshops 


Storage Rooms ® Libraries * Laundry Rooms 


Check costly moisture damage elec- 
trically and automatically—with the 
revolutionary Frigidaire Electric 
Dehumidifier! Proved in thousands 
of home and business installations, 
it’s powered by Frigidaire’s famous 
Meter-Miser refrigerating mechan- 
ism—is easy to install and econom- 
ical to operate. See your Frigidaire 
Dealer, or write for illustrated folder 
~Frigidaire Division of General 
Motors, 1469 Amelia St., Dayton 1, 
Ohio. In Canada, Leaside 12, Ont. 


FRIGIDAIRE “™ 
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The Fraud of Price Control 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


ONGREss is being stampeded into 
granting—in fact, into forcing up- 
on—the Administration all-out controls 
over the American economy. These 
would include not only powers to al- 
locate and ration but to impose an 
over-all freeze on prices and wages. 
The selling label for these powers 
is “total mobilization.” 
The contention is that un- 
less price controls are 
slapped on instantly there 
will be a runaway inflation. 
This fear rests on a lack of 
understanding of economic 
cause and effect. If the gov- 
ernment refuses to print 
more money, or to permit an 
expansion of credit, then the 
average level of prices can 
rise very little or very briefly, even in 
wartime. For if civilian consumers and 
the government have between them 
no more money than before, then the 
more they pay for some commodities 
the less they can pay for others. Ex- 
cept within narrow limits, a general 
advance in prices is not possible unless 
the supply of money is increased cor- 
respondingly to finance it. 

To seize on price control, therefore, 
in peace or war, as the way to “fight 
inflation,” is to adopt a fake remedy as 
disruptive as it is irrelevant. If the 
government adheres to noninflationary 
money and credit policies, general 
price control is not necessary. If, on 
the other hand, it resorts to money 
and credit inflation, any attempt to 
offset the effects by price control is 
worse than futile. Price control always 
restricts, unbalances, and disorganizes 
production. It brings artificial short- 
ages. So far from “mobilizing” the 
economy, or speeding it up, price con- 
trol puts it in a strait jacket. 


ENERAL price control is at once an 
‘. inettective and a crippling device 
by which a government pretends to 
protect its citizens against the inescap- 
able consequences of its own fiscal and 
monetary policies. But it has the merit 
—for the bureaucrats—of deflecting 
attention from their own irresponsible 
monetary policies onto private scape- 
goats known as “profiteers.” 

It was assumed during the last war 
that the high prices were primarily the 
result of war scarcities. They were 





not. They were primarily the result 
of the overissue of money and credit. 

In the five years since the end of the 
second world war we have been pro- 
ducing goods in vastly greater volume 
than in the period from 1935 to 1939. 
This June, in fact, according to the 
Federal Reserve Board, industrial pro- 
duction was running at 199 
percent of the 1935-39 rate. 
Yet retail consumer prices 
were 70 per cent higher in 
June than in 1935-39. 

Why did we have higher 
prices with more abundant 
goods? We don’t have to go 
far for the answer. There is 
in existence at present more 
than three times the volume 
of money and credit as in 
1939. It is this increase in monetary 
purchasing power, brought about by 
government policy, and not a contin- 
uance of war shortages or so-called 
“profiteering,” that caused the ‘igh 
prices prior to June 25 of this year. 


HE Administration’s real duty now 
Tis not to start dictating prices and 
wages but to halt its own inflationary 
policies. It must ruthlessly slash need- 
less nonmilitary expenditures. Senator 
Byrd, in an itemized statement, has 
estimated that the whole appropria- 
tion of $10,500,000,000 that the Pres- 
ident requested could be taken out 
of the present nonmilitary budget. 

This is the Administration’s economic 
job No. 1. The government must stop 
holding up prices of foodstuffs arti- 
ficially; it must stop financing an in- 
flationary housing boom; it must stop 
subsidizing an inflationary export 
boom. It must stop its inflationary gov- 
ernment bond-pegging policy; it must 
stop its inflationary low-interest rates. 
Both the Federal Reserve System and 
the commercial banks must tighten 
down on new credit. Present hostilities 
and preparedness must be financed as 
far as possible out of taxation, or out 
of bonds paid for out of real savings. 
Congress should authorize the Admin- 
istration to levy during this fiscal year 
excise taxes ranging as high as 50 per 
cent on civilian nonessentials. 

If such steps are taken we need not 
fear inflation, and we will get the all- 
out production that only free markets 
and a free economy can provide. 














Electric Dehumidifier 


Newsweek, August 14, 1950 
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lots of slicing 


Bacon slicing machines for our busy packing plants are 
capable of cutting a ton of bacon an hour. That calls 
for steel blades that will stay sharp under very high 
speed operation. This is the kind of problem that is 
native to Crucible—with the result that Crucible is one 
of the largest producers of tool steel for keen-wearing 
blade applications. 


Among hundreds of other special steels, Crucible 
techniques and skilled personnel produce the quality 





steel that goes into cutlery, gleaming silverware, auto- 
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hold items. Crucible Surgical Steels play a vital role 
Winans oy in the hands of the skilled surgeon...and Crucible 
Alnico Magnets in our radios and television sets bring 


Hollywood into our living rooms. 


Your application can benefit from Crucible’s half 
century of specialty steel leadership. Put our alert 
metallurgical staff to work on your problem. One call 
from you does it. CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


CRUCIBLE first name in special purpose steels 


thy years of Fine | sleelmaking 


Spaulding Works, Harrison, N.J. © Midland Works, Midland, Pa. «© Park Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. ° Spring Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Drawn Works, East Liverpoot, Ohio * Sanderson-Halcomb Works, Syracuse, N.Y. * Trent Tube Company, East Troy, Wisconsin 
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The Adios That Bounced 


by JOHN LARDNER 


T 1s well known that Joe Louis has 
I repealed his promise to his mother 
and will fight again. It is common 
knowledge that the U. S. Government 
will sit in the box office at his next 
fight, reeling in Joe’s end of the gate 
like so many linear feet of fishline, or 
spaghetti. As everyone says, it’s a sad 
thing. But there is one mor- 
tifying aspect of the situa- 
tion that no one, including 
Louis, seems to appreciate. 

You'll recall that Adelina 
Patti, a mature songbird who 
could tear out your liver in 
the key of C, used to retire 
a great deal, and I don't 
mean just at 10 p.m. She 
was always quitting the 
boards—but then everyone 
knew that she would always come 
back for one fast concert for the road. 
Very few farewells were written to 
Patti, because the form students were 
aware that before the ink was dry on a 
valedictory, the beautiful prose would 
be shot full of pear-shaped holes. 


iru Louis, it’s been different. I 

had faith in the man. By an in- 
formal count, I have inscribed three 
good-by messages to old Joe, each 
one reeking with manly sentiment, 
and each one suitable, as we go to 
press, for lighting cigars with. 

The cigars, I am confident, will be 
supplied by Louis or by his manager, 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Meanwhile, I want to be on record as 
saying that it is quite a strain to write 
farewell tributes; and, as with personal 
checks, the ones that really grind you 
down are the ones that bounce. 

You may ask why I said good-by to 
Louis three times, in print. The ques- 
tion is a civil one, and I will answer it. 
The fact is, there were moments when 
Joe seemed to be losing his grip on 
that promise to his mother. Then he 
would take a fresh hold, and pound 
the plate again. 

A promise to your mother not to 
fight any more is a pretty solemn 
thing. I made one to my mother in 
July 1919 which came as a great 
relief to me, though perhaps not to 
her. So, each time Louis reaffirmed 
his oath, I congratulated him. Once, he 
even sent me a courteous telegram in 
reply, saying he was glad I was glad. 

Well, life is complex. There may 





come a time in it when your mother 
sits at one end of the scales and the 
Treasury Department, outweighing 
her cleanly, at the other. Joe made 
some tax deductions that were not 
allowed. I mean, an accountant made 
some deductions that were not al- 
lowed. You know those accountants. 
They are always happy to 
forward your mail to Atlan- 
ta. The long and short of it 
is, Louis must fight Ezzard 
Charles to clean up his tab 
with the government. If he 
cleans up Charles in the 
process, it will not add a 
nickel to his own bankroll. 

This is by no means the 
first fight in which the tax 
people have helped the 
promoters count the purse. Back in 
the more informal days of pugilism, 
and of taxation, the collectors used to 
present their bills the morning after a 
bout, if not sooner. Big Bill Edwards, 
a football star at Princeton and a col- 
lection star in Washington, was even 
more familiar to Georges Carpentier 
and Luis Firpo, as an American land- 
mark, than the Statue of Liberty, 
which, in point of weight and the out- 
stretched arm, he faintly resembled. 

When Jack Dempsey fought Tom 
Gibbons in Shelby, Mont., the T-men 
put on their bearskin caps and stood 
by. It happened at the last moment 
that Dempsey’s manager, Dr. John F. 
Kearns, became the promoter of the 
fight and the counter of the money. 
Dempsey’s share of the purse was sup- 
posed to be $250,000 but the total 
gate receipts fell about $50,000 short. 
As the doctor shoveled the silver into 
a canvas bag, preparatory to leaving 
town one jump ahead of the citizens 
of Shelby, who were warming up in 
local bars to see him off, the govern- 
ment agents watched and assayed 
each shovelful. Then they helped Dr. 
Kearns into a caboose, behind a char- 
tered locomotive, and waved good-by. 


4 s A rule, I hate having people look 
yen my shoulder,” says the doc- 
tor today, “but that was one time I 
was glad of the company.” 

With Joe Louis back, fighting a tax 
fight, your correspondent is at a loss 
for someone to pay farewell tributes 
to. Maybe this is the time for the 
definitive job on Adelina Patti. 
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BASEBALL: 


Any Number Can Manage 


If Burt Shotton of the third-place 
(Aug. 5) Brooklyn Dodgers wasn’t al- 
ready the most second-guessed manager 
in baseball, The New York Journal-Amer- 
ican made sure he shortly would be. Last 
week the newspaper offered a $100 prize 
for the best 100-word letter beginning: 
“If I managed the Dodgers ...” 

The contest drew a quick reaction 
from Branch Rickey, president of the 
Brooklyn club. He contributed another 
$100 to the prize, ruled himself ineligible 
for it, but said he would certainly sit 
down and write a letter. 


Rebuilt Indians 


In 1949, only one season after winning 
the world championship, the Cleveland 
Indians became just a worn-out ball club. 
This year there has been another, and 
nearly as abrupt, switch. Last week, only 

% games out of first place—after trailing 
by 9 early in June—they were being 
looked upon as the American League’s 
likeliest “team of the future.” 

Bob Lemon, 29, had the league’s best 
pitching record (17-4). Larry Doby, 25, 
had the best batting average (.350).* 
But the biggest difference between the 


. Indians’ last campaign and this one was 


being furnished by a couple of hard- 
hitting rookies: the huge (240 pounds, 
6 feet 4%) Negro Luke Easter at first 
base and chunky (185 pounds, 5 feet 
11) Al Rosen at third base. 

Last week Rosen had the league’s 
highest home-run total (29) and had 
knocked in more runs (88) than Doby 
(67). Easter, batting about 60 points less 
than Doby, had 21 homers to Doby’s 14 
and only 6 fewer runs driven in. Defen- 
sively Easter and Rosen, with Ray Boone 


_at shortstop and Roberto Avila at second, 


were a serviceable all-rookie unit. 

In the rookie-of-the-year voting, there 
might be some confusion about the 
swarthy, 25-year-old Rosen’s proper 
status. His 1950 trial with the Indians 
was his fourth. But in three previous 
years the Indians had used him in a total 
of only 35 games. Nobody ever doubted 
that he could hit; his bat, swung with 
muscular arms and a slightly choked grip, 
had earned him three most-valuable- 
player awards in the minors. But his 
fielding was a matter of merciless delight 
to piercing-voiced enemies, especially 
those in Detroit and New York dugouts. 
His nose has been broken nine times—by 
flying baseballs and by the fists of men 
who commented on his handling of a 
batted baseball. ‘i 

Two weeks before the 1950 campaign 








*Another Negro, Jackie Robinson of Brooklyn, led 
the National League with .371. 


Newsweek, August 14, 1950 




















Lower your blood pressure this easy way... 


Just rent a new car from Hertz and drive it yourself... go where you 
please, when you please, in a car as private as your own. The handy 
Hertz service is ideal for about-town business, those quick trips, for the 
family that occasionally needs two cars, or the non-owner who fre- 
quently needs one. And for that summer vacation, rent a car from Hertz 
for a realiy glorious trip. You'll appreciate the low cost and enjoy 

the many features that Hertz... and only Hertz... can offer! 


Gives your billfold a rest too... 


Reach not for your bulky billfold ... pocket money can pay for the 
car you rent from Hertz. The average cost on a weekday... for a 
full 12 hours, carrying several passengers if you want and driving 
30 miles ...is only $6.85! And gas, oil and insurance are included! 
Remember, too, you can rent from Hertz day or night, for an hour, 
a day, a week—any length of time—and drive a new Chevrolet 
or other fine, perfectly-conditioned car. 


And now, lounge through those I-o-n-g trips .. . 


Hertz Driv-Ur-Self system, largest in the world, is available in over 
450 cities and resort areas throughout the United States, Hawaii, 
Cuba, Great Britain and Canada... an amazing system that makes 
possible the famous Hertz Plane-Auto, Rail-Auto Travel Plans. Now you 
can reserve a car through your local Hertz station, railroad or airline 
ticket counters or travel agencies ... make those long trips by train or 
plane... and have a reserved car ready at your destination! 


L04 Good Zuscnese. oe 






























NOTE ... To serve more cities and 


More values with HERTZ... always! mappa ten dyke y- Lovage 


operate as part of the Hertz sys- 


A SPECIFIC RATE EXAMPLE... At the Hertz INSURANCE PROTECTION ... You are always tem. For complete information 
station in Atlanta, Ga., the weekday rate is sure that you are properly insured when you write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, 


Inc., Dept. 680, 218 South 


$5.00 per 10 hours plus 7c per mile, including rent a car from any Hertz station. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Ill. 


gas, oil and insurance. Thus the total cost for a 
30 mile trip is only $7.10, regardless of how Ni 


4 our local Hertz station listed under "H,” , 
ay Ee Ee eee ay he ai Driv-Ur-Self,” in the telephone book. | ee 
a) TRUCKS . . . Hertz is also the world’s largest For full information and a complete directory \ WERTZ /t 
truck leasing and rental organization. Trucks of all Hertz stations write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self H i? 
are available at most Hertz stations for daily System, Inc., Dept. 680, 218 South Wabash r SYSTEM /é 
and weekly rentals or on long-term lease, Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. etd ‘ wl 


Look in your telephone directory under “H” for your local Hertz station. 


You can rent a new car from HERTZ as easy as 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ... Call 
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QUAKER STATE MOTOR OIL is made from 
100 % pure Pennsylvania grade crude oil. It is refined 
with the most modern oil processing equipment... 
and technical skill unsurpassed in the industry. It is 
the finest motor oil, we believe, produced anywhere 
in the world, 


40¢ per U, S. Quart including Federal Lubricating Oil Tax. 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP., OIL CITY, PA. 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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began, there was no assurance that Rosen 
would stay up this time. A conference 
between manager Lou Boudreau and 
general manager Hank Greenberg helped 
him somewhat; they decided to let the 
shopworn Ken Keltner go and thus “finally 
got me out from under the shadow of a 
great third baseman.” The biggest help, 
though, came from one of Cleveland’s 
coaches, Oscar Melillo. 

Melillo liked the normally pleasant in- 
fielder’s inclination to fight at the drop of 
a ball or a crack (“He’s got the guts of a 
burglar”), and the coach made use of 
that spunk. He took to banging balls at 
the infielder by the hour, and rebuilt his 
fielding style. According to Rosen, “Oscar 
changed everything I had been doing. 
He changed my throwing from sidearm 
to overhand. He changed my fielding 
stance from an upright, hunched-over 
posture to a crouch. He showed me how 
to get my hands in front of a ball and be 
ready to throw.” 

Last week the fact that Rosen was 
threatening Ted Williams’s rookie home- 
run record (32) was less surprising to 
many persons than his work at third base. 
After a recent Cleveland-Detroit series it 
even drew commendation from the 
league’s star third baseman, George Kell. 
“We gave him the full treatment—bunts, 
push hits, slashes, everything,” Kell re- 
ported. “He’s really got it now.” 

On the record it might seem that 
rookie Easter’s way to a big-league job 
had been much easier, once Jackie 
Robinson cleared the way for his kind. 
Last season, his first in organized base- 
ball, Easter was moved up to Cleveland 





after hitting 23 homers in 80 games for 
San Diego. His long legs covered ground 
quicker than one might expect from a 
man his size, and some observers thought 
his baseball instincts were sharper than 
Doby’s. He adjusted himself well enough 
to a conversion from the outfield to 
first base (except for a hesitancy in 
making up his mind about ground balls 
between him and the second baseman). 

But there is statistical support for the 
charge that the 29-year-old giant has 
been putting up with more bean balls 
than any man in the majors. This year he 
has been struck by pitched balls more 
times (9) than any league hitter of the 
last two seasons and has taken many a 
dive into the dirt. 

If the pitchers’ inaccuracies are indeed 
deliberate, Easter apparently views them 
more patiently than either Rosen or Doby. 
Doby, forced into the dirt by what he 
clearly considered a bean ball, wanted 
to fight but was checked by Easter. 
“Hit the ball,” Easter solemnly suggested, 
“not the pitcher.” 


WRESTLING: 


Video Villainy 


Last week wrestling, which depends 
on the rule-flouting “villain” for much of 
its box-office appeal, was officially asked 
to get rid of him. Clyde V. Hissong, state 
education director and movie censor of 
Ohio, warned that the scowling fakers 
seen on television screens were teaching 
“children to take unfair advantage of their 
opponents and ignore the rule book.” 
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Once Again: Last week Curt Simmons (left), the Phillies’ star 
pitcher, became the first big-league player called to active duty 
in the new war. As if anticipating wartime talent losses, the Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., club offered a contract to Dorothy Kamenshek 
(right). Wally Pipp, New York Yankee first baseman in the 1920s, 
called her “the fanciest fielding first baseman I’ve ever seen.” 
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NYLON poesw’ SHRINK FROM A BOILING HOT BATH 


Here’s how a canner cooks up a large 
batch of soup stock—and how Du 
Pont nylon fibers stand up under re- 
peated boilings. 

This nylon mesh bag is filled with 
chicken and boiled in a giant kettle 
until a rich, nourishing stock has 
been made. Then the bag is emptied, 
thoroughly cleaned, and made ready 
for another boiling. 


Nylon bags have such high wet 
strength that they last at least four 
times longer than those made of other 
materials. And nylon bags don’t 
shrink. They eliminate the stretch- 
ing required by other bags—a costly, 
time-consuming operation. 


Nylon’s low moisture-absorption 
keeps the bags from picking up food 
juices and odors. And nylon isn’t 
weakened by food acids. Deep-freez- 
ing processes won’t harm nylon, 
either. What’s more, nylon bags are 
easily cleaned. 


After reading this, you may think 
of still another use for nylon to im- 
prove a product or production proc- 
ess—or to make a new product. Its 
properties include all-round tough- 
ness and durability ... elasticity and 
flexibility . . . resistance to weaken- 
ing by mildew, soil and marine rot, 
petroleum acids. And nylon fabrics 
can be heat-set to hold shape. 


For nylon... for ravon...for fibers to come...look to Du Pont 


INFORMATIVE BOOKLET, ““Nylon Textile 
Fibers in Industry,’’ brings business- 
men up to date on nylon’s performance 
in industry. Write for your copy. And 
tell us your fabric or fiber problems. 
Address Nylon Division 306, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 


DU PONT 


NYLON FIBERS 
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Reunion in North Plymouth 


In March of 1911, Florence Wickham 
and Léon Rothier last sang together on 
the stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Then their careers went separate 
ways. Not until last week did their artis- 
tic paths cross again. 

In North Plymouth, Mass., the 68-year- 
old contralto and the 75-year-old basso 
were together again in an opera, and 
with them was the 55-year-old soprano, 
Dorothee Manski, who had sung with 
Rothier at the Met for twelve years. 
The occasion was the world premiére of 
Miss Wickham’s opera, “The Legend 
of Hex Mountain” at the Plymouth Rock 
Center of Music and Drama, and the air 
was heavy with nostalgia. 

Miss Wickham left the Met in 1912 to 
tour the country in Reginald de Koven’s 
operetta “Robin Hood,” singing “O 
Promise Me” up and down the land. 
After she retired to marry, she turned 
to composing concert songs, and in 1938 
her first opera, “Rosalynd,” was perform- 
ed in Germany and America. Pennsyl- 
vania-born, she was interested in the 
folk ways of her home state and decided 
to write an opera about the Amish good 
farmers and strict behaviorists. Friends 
recommended most of the cast, among it 
her old-time colleagues, Léon Rothier 
and Dorothee Manski. 

Musty Memories: Rothier, for 29 
years one of the Met’s leading bassos, 
has spent most of the eleven years of his 
retirement in teaching voice; he made a 
Broadway appearance in “A Bell for 
Adano” and last fall celebrated the 50th 
anniversary of his debut with a Town 
Hall recital. Mme. Manski, who reigned 
at the Met from 1927 to 1941, supervised 
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her daughter Inge’s career there and 
now teaches at the University of Indiana. 

During rehearsals, the salty air of 
North Plymouth was tinged with the 
musty memories of 40 years of Met 
history. Anecdotes of legendary names 
were constantly recalled. With the 
younger members of the cast, Miss 
Wickham, Mme. Manski, and Rothier 
reminisced about the old days, the tricks 
they played on each other, and saucy 
stories usually centered around Caruso. 

But even at North Plymouth there 
was type casting. Mme. Manski, who was 
best known at the Met as the witch in 
“Hansel and Gretel,” again played a 
witch; and Rothier, who specialized in 
clergymen in his 1,600-odd performances 
at the Met, played a pastor. Evelyn 
Keller, who made her reputation as 
Monica in Gian-Carlo Menottis “The 
Medium” and is on leave from the cur- 
rent New York production, (NEWSWEEK, 
July 31) was the heroine, while hero 
Howard Jarratt came from the Lemonade 
Opera Co. in New York. Monica Coryeo, 
the soubrette who helps to complicate 
the plot, formerly sang with the Vienna 
State Opera; and Anton Marco, the 
witch’s son, has sung with many of the 
small opera companies around the 
country. As accompanist, arranger, and 
rehearsal director, Kenneth Walton did 
yeoman service. The balance of the cast 
and orchestra was largely recruited from 
students at the enterprising school run 
by the Plymouth Rock Center of Music 
and Drama, which in its five years has 
presented some twenty operas with big- 
name leads and supporting players from 
its own enrollment. 

The two-act story of “Hex Mountain” 
takes place in the late eighteenth century 
in the Amish section of Pennsylvania, 


whose inhabitants are bewitched, both- 
ered, and bewildered by the evil Hexi 
(Mme. Manski) and her son. They try 
to circumvent a local marriage and are 
being run out of town for their efforts. 
The witch confesses all to save her son 
and, in so doing, is redeemed by the 
efforts of the pastor (Rothier). The right 
couples are reunited and all ends well. 
After the house lights came up and 
the old-timers had taken their curtain 
calls, the young members of the cast 
went off to a party. But the older ones 
lingered behind—still reminiscing. 


Music Boxes 


Many Americans at some time or other 
since the war have sent CARE packages 
to help feed the hungry abroad. Not so 
well known are the equally exportable 
music boxes, filled with musical-instru- 
ment repair parts and accessories, which 
were organized by Mrs. Guy Patterson 
Gannett, chairman of the International 
Music Relations Committee of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs. 

Ever since the war, the federation had 
been servicing debilitated musicians and 
orchestras abroad, with requests coming 
from all parts of the world. While it 
would probably cost $100,000 to equip 
an orchestra from scratch, they found 
that they could more easily help the 
many groups that had basically sound 
instruments, but defective parts. To take 
care of them, the federation started a 
musical counterpart of CARE. 

They are endorsed by Unesco and 
usually travel in State Department 
pouches. The series of five packages 
contain almost everything needed for 
instrumental rehabilitation. 

Package No. 1, the most comprehen- 





Wickham, Walton, Manski, Keller, Rothier, Coryeo, and Jarratt: The past lives on 
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Melchior, Gretsch, and music boxes 


sive, has parts and accessories for brass, 
woodwinds, saxophones, and violins; No. 
2 takes care of violas and cellos; No. 3 is 
designed for the repair of flutes, oboes, 
and bassoons, and Nos. 4 and 5 contain 
easy-to-play instruments (ukuleles, ocari- 
nas, harmonicas, etc., with instruction 
books) for schools and youth groups. 

The cost of each package, including 
shipping charges, is $10, although the 
value of several of the boxes is nearer 
$30. The Fred Gretsch musical instru- 
ments company was especially generous 
with its contributions, and big names—like 
Lauritz Melchior—associated themselves 
with the cause. 

Among the orchestras which have been 
partially reconditioned by the Federa- 
tion project are the Athens State Sym- 
phony, the London Philharmonic, the 
BBC Symphony, the Bulgarian State 
Symphony, the Netherlands State Sym- 
phony, and the Vienna Philharmonic. 

Undaunted by the tremendous de- 
mands made upon them, Mrs. Gannett 
and the Music Federation have not been 
content with furnishing some $50,000 
worth of instrument parts, they have also 
raised sufficient funds to purchase a con- 
cert-grand piano for the Athens orches- 
tra, have equipped a Boy Scout troop 
in the Philippines, and have collected 
and sent about 25,000 musical scores to 
all parts of the world. 

Last week the federation was pleased 
to announce that it had just shipped a 
number of scores for 61 voices to the 
Bombay Madrigal Group— —from Verdi's 
“Requiem” to “Goin’ Home.” 
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PROTECT YOUR EXHIBITS! Ship via 
NORTH AMERICAN Padded Van! 


4 i* Libbey - Owens - Ford 


glass display rode from To- 


ledo to Dallas in a North Lik Te ewan) malas é me . 
American van; arrived on time ? Ste mt SG (tl, 


and in perfect shape. Hun- = Ae EEL Pe sie al F 
dreds of firms save crating 
costs and delays by having 
the nation’s leading  long- 
distance moving organization 
handle their exhibits. Get the 
facts!) See classified phone 
book for your NAVL agent. 
Call him too, to move trans- 
ferred personnel, office or 
plant equipment. It costs no 
more to enjoy this superior 
North American service. 
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HELPFUL BRocHURE AEE 
@ New! “How to Move Trade 
Show Fxhibits”— full of prac- 
tical pointers. Ask your NAVL 
agent for free copy or write: 
NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, INC. 
Dept. NW3 @ Fort Wayne, Indiana 


America’s Leader in Long-Distance Moving 
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Technical Skills 


R. R. WASON * 
President 
MANNING, MAXWELL 
& MOORE, INc. 


* says: 





“Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 
has manufactured Consolidated 
Safety Valves, Ashcroft Gauges and 
many other Steam Specialties for 
three-quarters of a century. Quite 
some years ago,it became apparent 
that if we were to become important 
in the oil industry, we should live 
in the atmosphere of oil and obtain 
the benefits of engineers and tech- 
nicians skilled only in oil. 

“Accordingly, in 1943 we trans- 
ferred the manufacture of our Safety 
Relief Valves from Bridgeport, 
Conn. to Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

“In Tulsa we found the mechanical 
skills and engineering abilities that 
were not available in our Connecticut 
locations, We have had consistent 
growth and profit out of our opera- 
tion. 

“Oklahoma is new country. Hav- 
ing no past. to defend. it has taught 
us many valuable lessons that we 
have been able to utilize in our 
Eastern properties.” 

* Above statement a di- 


rect quotation in Mr. 
Wason's own words. 

















Oklahoma has many business ad- 
vantages in addition to those which 
appealed to Manning, Maxwell ® 


Moore. Send for this book of 

information which describes 

araphically, 12 of this 

state's favorable tactors. A 

special confidential survey 
report relating to your 
own business will be pre- 


pared on request. 
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Tape Teaching 


In Minnesota’s predominantly rural 
schools, teachers who wanted to make 
greater use of educational radio pro- 
grams in their classes were obstructed by 
such factors as time, distance, and 
weather. Last October, at their sugges- 
tion, the state Department of Education 
opened a new statewide service at the 
University of Minnesota. For teachers 
who sent in postage and a reel of 
magnetic recording tape, it would send 
back a copy of any one of hundreds of 
local and national programs. Last week 
the department reported that, off to a 
disappointing start, the “Tapes for 
Teaching” project was rapidly becoming 
breeches-busting big. 

At first the requests for recordings had 
run to only seven a week. By the past 
spring, however, orders were up to a 
weekly 115. Experimentally, the depart- 
ment this summer offered the service 
to the entire country. 

Last week, at the fourth annual con- 
ference on “Radio in Education” at 
Indiana University, the response was 
described by Richard C. Brower, state 
supervisor of audio-visual-radio educa- 
tion in Minnesota. From 23 states had 
come 2,100 requests for recordings of 
programs that covered everything from 
William Laurence on the atom to Fritz 
Kreisler on the violin. 

Brower's conclusion: interest in “Tapes 
for Teaching” was too big for a state 
office to handle and deserved a serious 
study by the United States Office of 
Education. The expense (a single reel 
of tape could be used thousands of times 
and might be erased and rerecorded) 
Brower viewed as anything but formi- 
dable. In Minnesota the per-pupil cost 
had come to 5 cents. 


Sunrise in Sunflower? 


Ten years ago Sunflower County, 
nearly three-fourths Negro, devoted 65 
per cent of its educational appropriation 
to the schooling of whites. By last year 
the long, 693-square-mile strip of cotton- 
growing land in Mississippi's delta country 
was splitting the money about 50-50, but 
the picture was still flagrantly unbal- 
anced. The same amount that was spent 
to educate the children of a white popula- 
tion estimated at 17,465 was being made 
to do for the children of 43,542 Negroes. 

There were, however. Mississippians 
investigating the matter. Their first meet- 
ing, called by county school superintend- 
ent Sam L. Jones, was attended by 49 
school officials, state legislators, and pri- 
vate citizens, all white. They put together 
a Citizens’ Committee of seven whites 
and three Negroes. The committee in 
turn chose an outside instrument—the 
Bureau of Educational Research at the 
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University of Mississippi—to obtain a re- 
port on Negro educational facilities in 
Sunflower County. Last October Dr. John 
E. Phay, head of the bureau and a native 
Floridian, set to work. 

At first Phay and his staff encountered 
distinct skepticism among Negro teachers. 
Specific questions drew vague, guarded 
answers. In time, however, the teachers 
saw that Phay’s was not the familiar, 
superficial sampling of conditions. He and 
his staff investigated every one of the 94 
Negro schools in the county. Phay per- 
sonally took photographs. When money 
was lacking for some detail of the study, 
Phay dug into his own pocket. 

Ultimately he had hundreds, including 
the teachers, assisting his staff. His 156- 
page report, published in June of this 
year, contained such facts as these: 
PSixty-nine of the 94 schools were being 
conducted in Negro churches, where 
church events came first. Classes were 
often interrupted by funerals. 

POf 181 teachers, only 26 had spent four 
years in college; less than half had one 
college year to their credit. Their aver- 
age yearly pay: $730.82. 

>For 10,297 Negro pupils there were 
two school buses—an increase of two over 
the previous year. 

PDuring the cotton-picking season a 
plantation owner could order children to 
stay out of school. 

Most of the school buildings were badly 
lighted shacks overventilated by holes in 
the roofs, cracks in the walls, and doorless 
doorways—but most of the pupils were 
charged a heating fee ($1 to $6) during 
the winter months. 

POf the 10,297 Negro children in the 
Sunflower school system, 86 per cent 
were in grades 1 to 6 and only 2 per cent 
in grades 10 to 12. 

To correct what he found, Dr. Phay’s 
report recommended a program that 
would cost $2,493,745. It wanted the 94 
schools replaced by eight elementary 
schools and two high schools. It suggested 
pay boosts and smaller classes for the 
present teachers, with additional teach- 
ers being chosen as often as possible from 
persons holding state teaching certifi- 
cates. For the children, Phay asked a 
minimum of 25 buses and a nine-month 
school year that could be recessed to 
allow for help in the fields during the 
cotton-picking season. He urged greater 
stress on vocational education. 

The report was not pigeonholed. Next 
week Sunflower County will go to the 
polls to vote on a bond issue of about 
$500,000 for the first steps in the sug- 
gested program. “Other counties in the 
state have already requested similar stud- 
ies,” said big, silver-haired Dean Forrest 
Murphy of the University of Mississippi's 
School of Education. “If Sunflower County 
approves the program, Mississippi will 
have started on the upward road in 
Negro’ education.” 


Newsweek 
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Negro Educational Facilities in Sunflower County, Miss. 
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ONLIWON TOWELS 





Secretary Confesses 


She Changed Her Mind 


“I took for granted that using 
paper towels was an undesirable 
way of drying one’s hands. I 
always preferred cloth. : 

“But, when they put Onliwon 
Paper Towels in our wash- 
rooms, I changed my mind en- 
tirely. 

“I really like Onliwon Towels 
very much. They have many 
pleasing qualities — and you get 
a fresh, clean towel each time 
you dry your hands.” 

Onliwon Towels are strong 
when wet, absorbent, lint-free 
and pleasant to use — the most 
economical and efficient towel 
service for every washroom 
throughout plant, store, shop or 
office building. 


Onliwon 
Paper Towels 
Toilet Tissue 


Toilet Seat 
Covers 





[se -aw] 





A.P.W. PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
ALBANY 1, N. Y. 


ONLIWON TOWELS 


Wherever there’s a washroom 
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New Films 


Three Little Words (M-G-M). De- 
rived from the title of a song that first saw 
the light of day a good twenty years ago, 
this Technicolor flimflam concerns the 
careers of two vaudeville hoofers (Fred 
Astaire and Vera-Ellen) who live, love, 
and make theatrical headlines in just 
about the way you'd expect. 

The couple’s rise to fame includes 
tome pretty but undistinguished dance 
numbers and a lot of mildly attractive 
singing. But a cast that also includes Red 
Skelton, Arlene Dahl, Keenan Wynn, and 
Gloria DeHaven is understandably un- 
able to cope with a story line that virtual- 
ly doesn’t exist. Red Skelton’s first attempt 
at a straight role—an eager-beaver song 
writer—highlights the failure of a film 
that ought to be as bubbly as champagne 
but, despite its top-drawer dramatis per- 
sonae, most depressingly isn't. 


Edge of Deom (RKO). This depress- 
ingly long-drawn-out story of what can 
happen to a basically nice guy who grows 
up in the slums, financially shackled to a 
sick mother, gives Farley Granger another 
chance to play virtually the same role he 
handled with a great deal of sensitivity in 
“They Live By Night” (Newsweek, Oct. 
24, 1949). But this time Granger’s equal- 
ly knowing performance ends up second 
best in competition with a morose and 
often maladroit script. 

As a truck driver for a small florist 
shop, Granger is motivated primarily by 
an overweening love for his mother 
(Frances Morris) and hate for the church 
that failed to absolve his father, a dis- 
solute character who committed suicide 








Hoofers Vera-Ellen and Astaire 


some years back. When his mother dies 
he is obsessed with the idea she rates a 
“big funeral” even though he hasn’t the 
money to pay for it. Desperately he 
urges the local priest (Harold Vermilyea) 
—the same one who refused to help his 
father—to keep his mother from “just 
being shoveled into the ground.” When 
the priest, also short of funds, refuses, 
Granger kills him with a silver crucifix. 

The ensuing complications involve 
Dana Andrews as a younger and more 
understanding priest of the same parish, 
Robert Keith as a hard-bitten police 
officer, and an impecunious racing fan 
(Paul Stewart). Under the thoroughly 


‘capable direction of Mark Robson, all of 


these, and especially Mala Powers as 
Granger's neglected girl friend, perform 
with homey simplicity. But Granger's 


Nice guy gone wrong: Granger murders Vermilyea with a crucifix 
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President Truman writes the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report: “‘Results... will be disap- 
pointing unless some educational 
program is put on...” 


Former President Hoover says 
the findings of his bipartisan 
Commission concern “not only 
every citizen but the very strength 
and vitality of democracy itself.” 





President and Former President agree... 


“Making government more efficient 


depends on YOU” 


UNANIMOUSLY, the Congress of 
the United States—Democrats and 
Republicans voting together—created 
a bipartisan Commission to study the 
Executive Branch of the Government. 

At the suggestion of President Tru- 
man, Former President Hoover was 
asked to head this important commis- 
sion. A group of 300 experts spent two 
years—without pay—in finding out 
how to eliminate waste and duplica- 
tion. How to reorganize the agencies 
of government. How to save money— 
your money—and make our govern- 
ment more efficient. 

The recommendations of this com- 
mission are known as the Hoover Re- 
port, They are of extreme importance 
to our country. 

They would save perhaps $3 or $4 
billion a year. They would enable our 
government to act more smoothly. 


To serve the country better. To pro- 
tect it better in emergencies. In this 
atomic age ... that is essential. 

The country’s very freedom may de- 
pend upon the streamlining of govern- 
ment. And the streamlining of gov- 
ernment depends upon you. So make 
good governmert your own vital and 
personal concern. You can help right 
now in these three ways: 


1, STUDY the findings of the Hoover 
commission (see offer of free, inform- 
ative literature at right). 


2. EXPRESS YOURSELF on its 
recommendations to your friends, asso- 
ciates and government representatives. 
It is your duty, 


3. WORK to support President and 
Congress in the enactment of reorgani- 
zation laws which you approve. Join 
discussion groups. Make your opinion 
count in every way you can, 











Free Pamphlet 


tells, in a few words, some 
of the things the Hoover Com- 
mission found and recommended. 
For your copy mail the coupon below. 


CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR THE HOOVER REPORT 
1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Penna. 

Send me the free pamphlet, IT’S YOUR FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT, telling how I can help improve 
efficiency in the government. 


Name. 





Addr 





Town. Zone. State. 





If you wish to help the educational work of our 
committee, send a contribution to the “CITIZENS 
COMMITTEE FOR THE HOOVER REPORT.” 
(Check amount below.) 


$ O s25 O)s10 O $5 OS! 


Contributions are deductible for federal Income Tax purposes. 





NATIONAL REORGANIZATION CRUSADE 


for Better Government at a Better Price 


THIS MESSAGE IS PUBLISHED IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST BY NEWSWEEK 
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Rosita Serrano 
“wins waves of applause” 

Popular Chilean singer, acclaimed in 
New York and Hollywood, flew to the 
U.S.A. in less than a day aboard El 
InterAmericano “ . fantastic speed, 
delightful service, passengers agree El 
InterAmericano wins waves of applause.” 

EF] InterAmericano is the fastest daily 
flight from the U.S.A. to Buenos Aires. 
De luxe DC-6 Sleeper follows the short 
route . .. via Pan American and Panagra 
from Miami to Balboa, Guayaquil, Lima, 
Santiago, Buenos Aires. Call your Travel 
Agent or Pan American, U. S. Sales 
Agents for 





PAN AMERICAN 


GRACE AIRWAYS 


You Can Get 
Quick Relief From 
Tired Eyes 


MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST TODAY 


posqnansqenrenenge nccoeane 








EYES TIRED? You can soothe and refresh them 
in seconds with two drops of safe, gentle 
Murine in each eye. You get— 


r ay 





QUICK RELIEF. Instantly your eyes feel re- 
freshed. Murine’s scientific blend of seven in- 
gredients cleanses and soothes eyes tired from 
overwork or exposure to sun, wind and dust. 


MURINE 


FOR YOUR EYES 
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plight is painted in too lugubrious 4 
monotone to have either the social signi- 
ficance or poignancy it ought to have. 


Kiss Tomorrow Goodbye (Warner 
Bros.). Back in 1931 James Cagney 
earned his way to fame by pushing a 
grapefruit into the face of Mae Clarke, 
an actress who had the strenuous expe- 
rience of appearing with him in “Public 
Enemy.” In his current vehicle, he returns 
to the business of manhandling women. 
This time he hits Barbara Payton with a 
wet towel, and dyed-in-the-wool Cagney 
fans will be glad to see him back in stride. 

In “Tomorrow” Cagney appears once 
again—as most of his fans would like him 
to—as a paranoid killer. His escape from 
a penal farm involves not only the mur- 
der of Miss Payton’s also incarcerated 
brother but ultimate association with 
crooked cops like Ward Bond and Barton 
Mac Lane, a shady lawyer (Luther 
Adler), and Helena Carter, the daughter 
of a millionaire who virtually owns the 
surrounding community. 

No particular attempt is made to show 
why Cagney developed his unfortunate 
mental condition. And Bond and Mac 
Lane seem to be motivated by nothing 
more profound than a fondness for money 
and their own skins. But subtlety is 
scarcely necessary on the same sound 
stage with Cagney’s tight-lipped personi- 
fication of innate brutality. And the fugi- 
tive’s progress to the end he so eminently 
deserved—Miss Payton ultimately doing 
the trigger pulling—is handled with all 
the suspense necessary to make a far- 
fetched mystery yarn read like bitter and 
plausible truth. Miss Carter, who gets 
short shrift from her maniac boy friend, 


uu 


does nicely with her rather nebulous role, 
despite an accent that would be more 
appropriate to a Londoner than an al- 
leged resident of California. 


My Friend Irma Goes West (Para- 
mount). Whatever may be said against 
Jane Stacey’s (Diana Lynn’s) appealingly 
moronic friend Irma (Marie Wilson), she 
is eminently worth looking at. And that is 


‘ probably excuse enough for producing a 


sequel to the original “My Friend Irma” 
which Paramount lucratively transferred 
from radio less than a year ago. 

Aside from her vital statistics and noto- 
rious vacuum between the ears, Irma is 
poorly equipped as the heroine of a 
feature-length movie. Once she has es- 
tablished her meager IQ level, there is 
not much she can do except reiterate it 
ad nauseam. But anyone who likes his 
comedy slam-bang and uncomplicated 
will probably find her just about as cute 
as she was when she first brought her 
special brand of insanity to the screen. 

This time Irma and her entourage, 
which still includes John Lund and the 
irrepressible comic team of Dean Martin 
and Jerry Lewis as well as a new item— 
name of Corinne Calvet—go West in 
hopes of a screen career and get mixed 
up with crooked Nevada gamblers. There 
are some pleasantly zany moments when 
Lewis gets beaten at Canasta by a pre- 
cocious chimpanzee, and _ card-sharp 
Lund is taken to the cleaners by the mild- 
mannered proprietor of one of the neigh- 
borhood’s less God-fearing casinos. But 
generally this light-fingered malarky is 
too familiar to seem quite as amusing as 
producer Hal Wallis or director Hal 
Walker intended it to be. 





Manhandler in good form: Cagney swats Payton with a wet towel 
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BOOKS 
Lost World 


The memories of Cynthia Asquith, 
“Haply I May Remember,” are com- 
pounded of life at Stanway, a great 
rambling English country house of golden 
hued stone, her grandparents, her broth- 





Lady Cynthia Asquith by Sargent 


ers—named Yvo, Guy, and Ego—horses, 
cricket, politicians such as her father-in- 
law, Herbert Asquith, who was Prime 
Minister in 1908, writers like Wells and 
Barrie, scientists like Sir Oliver Lodge, 
and painters, including Burne-Jones, 
Augustus John, and John Sargent, most 
of whom painted her portrait. 

Even Henry James never imagined 
anything like the family’s country place. 
It was once owned by one of the mur- 
derers of Thomas a Becket and was 
supposedly haunted, with long dark hall- 
ways, creaking floorboards, and gurgling 
water pipes. Cynthia’s mother had a 
weakness for cranks and freaks, mediums, 
and eccentrics of all descriptions; she was 
one of those rare people who enjoy being 
laughed at. To avoid her odd guests, 
Cynthia’s father would pretend deafness, 
saying “What? What? What?” his eyes 
glazing with boredom. When trapped, he 
would pretend to have the hiccoughs and 
excuse himself. At such times, Cynthia 
always called him Sunny Jim. 

Two of Cynthia’s brothers died in the 
first world war, in which their way of life 
also ended. She fills her account of the 
remaining years with anecdotes of artists: 
Sargent, for instance, used to wind up 
when he painted, taking a long run at the 
easel between strokes, growling, gasping, 
and sputtering to himself. 

Her recollections are inconsequential, 
deliberately so, but no less revealing on 
that account, summoning up a world in 
which art and politics mingled unselfcon- 
sciously, where the country houses had a 
library for writers and Prime Ministers in 
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“Clint Vescelius, Traffic Manager, Tube De- 
partment at RCA Victor calls. Tells me* he’s 
in a delivery jam and needs a helping hand in 
a hurry. Asks me if I can handle a nation-wide, 
rush-rush, emergency distribution of 5,000 TV pic- 
ture tubes. Says these new type tubes must get to all RCA distributors in 
time for them to ride the crest of rising television sales. I tell Mr. Vescelius 
to relax. Give me the job and the Express Men will channel those 5,000 
TV tubes coast to coast... fast and safe... right on time. He gave me 
the job. And as you can see in the picture below — my speedy delivery 
saved the sales for RCA distributors.” 
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Whatever you ship ... wherever 
you ship... for the fast, friendly 
way to ship or receive anything — 


ALWAYS ASK 
THE EXPRESS MAN! 
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*John Guiton, 34 years an Express Man 
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need of seclusion—a world of family jokes 
(“If other people are going to talk, con- 
versation becomes impossible!”) and, in 
this account, a happy world. (Hapty I 
May REMEMBER. By Cynthia Asquith. 
237 pages. Scribners. $3.50.) 


Recollected Revolutionist 


Georgei Valentinovich Plekhanov was 
the great Russian philosopher who tried 
all his life to keep the Russian revolu- 
tionary movement allied to Western 
democratic and progressive forces. He is 
the subject of only one of the fourteen 
essays in Edward Hallett Carr’s “Studies 
in Revolution” (the others are of such 
revolutionists as Sorel, Saint-Simon, 
Proudhon, Stalin), but because he is so 
little known and so often misrepresented . 
he is by all odds the most interesting and 
the one whose work is most timely. 

Plekhanov was born of an old noble 
family in the province of Tambov in 1857, 
studied at the Petrograd School of Mines, 
joined the populist movement, and at 19 
led the first great popular demonstration 
in St. Petersburg. When the populists 
adopted terrorism he left them, and after 
the assassination of Alexander II in 1881 
he fled abroad, living in Switzerland until 
the outbreak of the revolution in 1917. 

There he became the most distin- 
guished Russian socialist and a world 
figure. When Lenin emerged from his 
exile in Siberia he associated himself with 
Plekhanov and remained with him for a 
decade. Plekhanov wrote works of phi- 
losophy and esthetics, translated the 
Communist Manifesto from German into 
Russian, and introduced to Europe the 
Russian - novelist and _ revolutionary, 
Chernishevsky, whose book, “What Is 
To Be Done?”, inspired Lenin. 

In 1900, Lenin organized two revolu- 
tionary magazines and put Plekhanov on 
the spot. by inviting him to the board of 
editors. Plekhanov accepted, though he 
differed with Lenin on some particulars. 
In 1902, Lenin launched a more serious 
attack on his mentor’s position. His book, 
also called “What Is To Be Done?”, ad- 
vocated that the party be limited to 
trained and disciplined revolutionary eon- 
spirators. Plekhanov believed that this 
position stemmed from Blanqui and 
Bakunin rather than from Marx, but at 
the party congress of 1903 he unex- 
pectedly supported Lenin, and Lenin 
won the leadership of the Russian party. 

Lenin immediately began a purge of 
Plekhanov’s friends and associates, and 
Plekhanov wrote “What Not To Do” in 
answer to “What Is To Be Done?”. Len- 
in’s book is available everywhere. Plek- 
hanov’s is not. Professor Carr’s account of 
it makes it seem that Plekhanov won the 
argument. He accused Lenin of a sec- 
tarian spirit of exclusion, of claiming to 
act in obedience to an infallible class 
instinct, and—most important—of con- 
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Plekhanov: Lenin betrayed him 


fusing the dictatorship of the proletariat 
with a dictatorship over the proletariat. 
Still under 50, and at the height of his 
prestige, Plekhanov’s health began to fail 
at the time of his conflict with Lenin. 
During the first world war he opposed 
Lenin's policy of working for the defeat 
of one’s own country. Returning to Russia 
after the revolution, his house was ran- 
sacked by Red Guards. His friends 
appealed to Lenin, who issued a 
contemptuous order “protecting” him. 
Though he had tuberculosis in an ad- 
vanced stage, Plekhanov wrote a post- 
script to an early work predicting fearful 
harm from Lenin’s attempt to telescope 
the bourgeoisie and proletarian revolu- 
tions. He died in Finland in 1918. 
Plekhanov was a Westerner, whose 
socialism like that of Marx, embodied the 
great ideals of Western civilization. His 
quarrel with democracy was that it was 
incomplete, and his vision of a new world 
was one in which men, forever freed 
from the oppression of capitalism and 
the state, would learn to govern them- 
selves and to organize the means ‘of 
production and distribution for the com- 
mon good. (Stupres in REVOLUTION. By 
E. H. Carr. 277 pages. Macmillan. $2.) 


Ex-Expatriate’s Return 


In the dreary spring of 1949, Elliot 
Paul returned to Paris after a ten-year 
absence. Posters of Picasso’s doves, 
announcing the World Congress of the 
Partisans of Peace, decorated: the walls. 
Many of his old acquaintances, the sort 
of people he described in “The Last 
Time I Saw Paris,” had scattered. Noel, 
the taxidermist, had no business, but the 
trade of Monge, the horse butcher, 
flourished. But there were still to be 
many episodes for Paul to chuckle over. 





Pix 
EJliot Paul: Paris was still funny 


Hortense, formerly a government clerk, 
now owned a florist shop and had two 
suitors. When she was knocked down by 
a truck on- Easter, her old vagabond 
pushcart peddler, Christophe, was against 
his will bathed, shaved, cleaned up, and 
dressed, and sent to mind the shop. Then 
it was discovered that Christophe looked 
exactly like Robert Schuman, savior of 
France through three Cabinets. Gentle- 
men tipped their hats to him as he 
walked to the shop, deepening his un- 
easiness. When he saw a_ policeman 
approaching him, his old habits reas- 
serted themselves, and he started to run 
in the opposite direction, giving people 
the impression they had seen the Pre- 
mier hot-footing it down the street. Be- 
fore the end of this Mack Sennett-like 
day, he had loitered uneasily at the 
doors of fashionable restaurants, longing 
for rolls and coffee, and by a series of 
mistaken identities too complicated to 
reproduce, had acquired a great Dane, 
completé with a brass-studded collar. 
(SPRINGTIME IN Panis. By Elliot Paul. 
364° pages. Random House. $3.50.) 


Other Books 


Tue Secret GaME. By Francois Boyer. 
187 pages. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. At 
the beginning of this first novel by a 30- 
year-old Frenchman, a little girl named 
Paulette is running down a road which is 
being machine-gunned from the air. Her 
dazed and shocked consciousness is filled 
with the faces of parents who think for a 
moment that she.is the one they are 
looking for. She remembers that her own 
parents are dead. Her mind clears slowly 
on a farm where a boy her own age takes 
her in. The novel then becomes the 
story of the mystery in the community 
caused by a game the children invent 
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they build a graveyard for pets and 
insects and in their search for crosses 
steal crucifixes from the church. Some- 
times overdrawn, it is nevertheless an 
imaginative and memorable book. 
SHADOW oF A Croup. By Charley 
Robertson. 277 pages. Harcourt, Brace. 
$3. The story of Paul Worden begins on a 
Saturday night in Detroit in 1930, with 
the purchase of a bottle of moonshine 
distilled in his native Kentucky. On his 
way back to his room he meets the land- 
lord’s daughter, discovering the next day 
that she is really in love with his room- 
mate, Max. It is Paul’s fate to learn that 
the girls who seem to be interested in 
him really want Max. On one occasion 
when he is running a load of booze from 
Kentucky (for Max) the waitress of a 
roadside restaurant climbs into his bed, 
thinking he is Max. With an understand- 
able sense of frustration, Paul finally 
breaks off his bootlegging partnership 
with his irresistible companion. The novel 
is evenly divided into spurious-sounding 


material on Paul’s attempt to become a. 


writer and seemingly authentic details 
on vetty racketeering. 

Tue Beautirut Visit. By Elizabeth 
Jane Howard. 348 pages. Rando Tlouse. 
$3. The heroine of this English novel 
remembered two things in her life— 
poverty and music. Hating her London 
life (her father was an unsuccessful 
musician), and trying to make for her- 
self something less drab, she tried flights 
from home but always returned. At 16, 
an accidental visit to a gracious English 
family living in the country profoundly 


affected her future. The world of fantasy . 


she created around the family she had 
visited grew to include everyone, and 
she found herself increasingly isolated 
from the reality of others. She could not 
be certain that her love for the son was 
not equally unreal and fantastic. A strange 
and often affecting story. 


Klizabech J. Howard: Total illusion 
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Gigantic Underground 
Storage Uses 
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Originally a limestone quarry, the 
Natural Cooler Storage of the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture near Atchison, 
Kansas, is one 
of the largest 
refrigerated 
warehouses in 
the world, hav- 
ing capacity 
for 3,000 car- 
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Academic Nonsense 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


ANTA BARBARA—The regents, alum- 
~ ni, and faculty of the great Uni- 
versity of. California are shaken and 
divided by an issue that might have 
been avoided. if a little common sense 
could -have been mingled with the 
learning of a handful of teachers in 
that institution. The-real issue is not, 
as has erroneously been stated, any 
“loyalty oath” set up by a hysterical 
and politically minded state 
government. It is whether 
all members of'a faculty shall 
be governed by a simple 
statement requested by an 
overwhelming majority of 
the faculty itself. 

The University of Cali- 
fornia, like other institutions, 
has been troubled for a long 
time by a tiny minority of 
alleged educators who have 
used fhe shield of aeademic privilege, 
prestige, and occupational security to 
protect their purpose of propagating 
ideas that are the deadly enemies of 
all freedom. Ultimately, a loyalty oath 
was established. A violent controversy 
ensued and finally, four months ago, 
the faculty of the university voted in 
favor of excluding Communists, on the 
ground that they were incapable of 
objective teaching. At the same time, 
the faculty requested the regents to 
abolish the so-called loyalty oath and 
to substitute therefor a non-Communist 
statement in each individual contract. 
This action had the support of 90 per 
cent of the faculty. 

The regents the following month 
abolished the loyalty oath and, in 
cooperation with an alumni coimmittee, 
worked out a non-Communist formula 
to be signed by faculty members. 
Ninety-eight and one-half per cent 
of the faculty complied in signing. 
One hundred fifty-seven refused. 


N June, on the motion of Robert 

Sproul, president of the university, 
the regents unanimously voted to 
expel these recalcitrants. Then there 
followed a lot of arguing in which, 
it is said, even Governor Warren par- 
ticipated, and in July the regents 
by a vote of 10 to 9 decided to 
keep 39 of those who were earlier 
proscribed. Governor Warren voted 
with the majority. This has all the 
appearance of a face-saving action, in 
which it is not yet apparent whose 





faces will really be saved. It was ra- 
tionalized by the fact that the 39 had 
appeared before a committee of the 
academic senate and said that they 
were not Communists. Thus, the aca- 
demic mind by a process which would 
have done honor to the schoolmen of 


_ the Middle Ages finds a distinction in 


honor between the mouth and the pen. 

The matter is not yet settled, for on 
Aug. 25 the regents will 
face a motion to reconsider 
the reconsideration. 

The simple reason for a 
requirement in any free 
educational institution that 
those enjoying the privilege 
of academic freedom be 
loyal to our institutions is 
that no one can be a real 
beneficiary of the privilege 
of freedom if he is unwilling 
to abjure a belief that such freedain 
should be. extinguished, which is: of 
course the belief of Communism. 

The contention that there is a distinc- 
tion between believing, saying, sign- 
ing, or swearing to such a disclaimer is 
a hazy film of unreality rising from 
befuddled and sterile speculation. 


_ more than 30 years I have held 


a university appointment, 27 of 
which have been at Columbia. In all 
those years I have freely taught, 
spoken, and written my opinions and 
findings of fact. I have participated 
actively and, I hope, effectively, in 
sometimes bitter political campaigns 
on all levels. Never has a word of 
criticism or a hint of pressure been 
offered. If, in the course of that time 
there had been required an oath of 
loyalty to the American system, I 
should have accepted it without a 
question. Such an oath, in fact, shduld 
be considered an honorable dedica- 
tion to freedom. 

A good many years ago, the Presi- 
dent of the University of Minnesota 
tendered me a position. After conclud- 
ing the arrangements he added: “My 
regents may ask me if you believe-in 
the overthrow of American institutions 
by force or violence.” It never occurred 
to me that to answer that in the nega- 
tive was an impairment of freedom. 
After 30 years, it is still a mystery to 
me why anyone should object to an 
affirmation, in whatever form, that he 
believes in truth and freedom. 
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Michel de Montaigne on being a citizen of the world 


| never mutiny so much against France, that | eam not perfectly friends with Paris... . 
| love her tenderly, even to her warts and blemishes. ... But because it is, in truth, my own humour, and peradventure 
not without some excess, | look upon all men as my compatriots, and embrace a Polander as a Frenchman, 


preferring the universal and common tie to all national ties whatever. > 
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